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There is no literary controversy of modern times that has for so 
long a period, and with so deep an interest, attracted the public at- 
tention as that on the authenticity of those poems, published about 
the middle of the last century, by Mr. James Macpherson, under the 
name of the Poems of Ossian.* 

Those poems were ushered into the world under peculiarly favour- 
able circumstances. They were patronized by the then Earl of Bute, 
who took a leading part in the councils and government of the coun- 
try, and by most of the Scottish nobility and gentry : a race of peo- 
ple who have always been remarkable for a laudable patriotism, ever 
anxious to support the honour and advance the interests of their 
native country. The then prevailing taste of the public also was 

* Oisin is the true name of the ancient bard, christened by Mr. Macpherson, first Oscian, 
and afterwards Ossian ; but as he is not known by ibis true name among English readers, we 
shall in this Essay give up the real name, and call him by the fictitious one, Ossian. 
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favourable to the reception of the poems ; inquiries after the remains 
of ancient literature had become fashionable, and the public found 
itself astonished at the discovery of a new store of poetry and history, 
which, for so long a period, had been suffered to remain unexplored 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

The new system of history which the preface and the notes to the 
poems attempted to establish, was flattering to Caledonian vanity, 
and several of the gentry of the Scotch nation, being great favourites 
at court, procured for the work praises from those who wished to 
make themselves agreeable to persons in authority. The poems con- 
tained in themselves some very attractive powers ; with a great num- 
ber of faults, they certainly possess some very great beauties, and this, 
united to patronage and fashion, brought the poems into very general 
notice, and procured for both the author and translator unbounded 
commendation. 

The translator was not, however, long suffered to remain in quiet 
possession of the applauses he received, nor was Scotland long to 
enjoy, undisputed, the credit of giving birth to so great a genius and 
so eminent a poet as Ossian, the son of a Caledonian monarch, and 
himself an illustrious hero. Some of the native Highlanders, who 
were acquainted with their native language, and who had been 
accustomed to hear the popular tales and poetry of their ancestors, 
could not recognize in the Ossian of Macpherson the poems they had 
always heard as the production of the ancient Ossian, and which were 
common to them and to the Irish ; and though something of a simi- 
larity in the stories of both was admitted, insinuations were thrown 
out that Mr. Macpherson was, in reality, the fabricator, and not the 
translator of those poems. Some of the Irish writers, on the other 
hand, boldly claimed the exclusive right to Ossian. They did not 
deny that Macpherson was a translator, but they insisted on the 
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Hibernian origin of both the poet and the poems. They had been 
long accustomed, not only to the hearing, but to the reading of an- 
cient Irish poems ascribed to Ossian, the son of Fionn Mac Cubhail, 
not Fingal, for neither they nor the Highlanders had ever, until then, 
heard of a person of that name ; and remembeing the names, com- 
mon in those poems, and several of the incidents contained in them, 
and finding something of a similarity of names, and the same trans- 
actions and events in Macpherson's Ossian, they, without taking the 
trouble of comparing the two poets, at once proclaimed the transla- 
tor a literary plunderer, and insisted on transferring the credit of the 
work from Scotland to Ireland, the native country of the venerable, 
bard. 

It appears that much more than a year had not elapsed after the 
publication of the first fragments of the poems of Ossian, when the 
charge of plagiarism and forgery against Mr. Macpherson had ob- 
tained an extensive currency. For in the year 1762, when he pub- 
lished an enlarged edition of the fragments, with some additional 
poems, he found it necessary to make some defence against so serious 
a charge. This he did, not by a formal notice and denial of the 
charge, but by publishing the following " advertisement," prefixed to 
the new edition. 

" The translator thinks it necessary to make the public acquainted 
with the motives which induced him to depart from his proposals 
concerning the originals. Some men of genius, whom he has the 
honour to number among his friends, advised him to publish propo- 
sals for printing, by subscription, the whole originals, as a better way 
of satisfying the public concerning the authenticity of the poems, 
than depositing munuscript copies in any public library. This he 
did ; but no subscribers appearing, he takes it for the judgment of the 
public, that neither the one nor the other is necessary. However, 
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there is a design on foot to print the originals, as soon as the trans- 
lator shall have time to transcribe them for the press; and if this pub- 
lication shall not take place, copies will then be deposited in one of 
the public libraries, to prevent so ancient a monument of genius from 
being lost." 

By this advertisement it is evident that Mr. Macpherson knew 
that the public required something to satisfy its doubts respecting 
the authenticity of the poems. But although he lived for thirty-four 
years after giving that pledge, though he was often called upon pub- 
licly and privately to produce originals, and though he received 
,£1,000 at one time, and ,£200 at another, from the Highland 
Society of London, for the purpose of defraying the expense of print- 
ing the originals, he never printed one of them, nor deposited them 
in any library. 

The bare promise of Mr. Macpherson respecting the originals, did 
not satisfy the public. The existence of the Gaelic originals of what 
appeared in English was positively denied, not only by writers of 
these nations, but also by others on the Continent. In Ireland, the 
late venerable Charles O'Conor, in his " Dissertations on the History 
of Ireland," and in his Preface to O'Flaherty's " Ogygia Vindicated," 
openly charged Mr. Macpherson as an impostor ; and he supported 
the charge by such observations and arguments as Macpherson did 
not answer. Sylvester O'Halloran too, author of the History of 
Ireland, in his introduction to that work, but much earlier, in essays 
published in " Wilson's Dublin Magazine," brought similar charges, 
and branded the translator with ignorance and falsehood. The work 
was warmly taken up in France also by some writers, who published 
a learned article upon the subject, in the Journal des Sfavans, for 
May, June, &c, 1?64. But the most powerful opponent that Mr. 
Macpherson had to meet with, was the celebrated Doctor Samuel 
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Johnson. That distinguished writer published an account of his 
Journey to the Western Islands, and in that work gave the public his 
opinion on the poems of Ossian, and of the conduct of Mr. Macpher- 
son towards the public, respecting those poems. He argues, Dublin 
Edition, 12mo, 1775, page 188-192, that the Earse was an unwrit- 
ten speech, in which nothing that is not very short can be trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, that there is not in the lan- 
guage five hundred lines that can be proved to be one hundred years 
old ; that the Scotch had not even the Bible in their own dialect, but 
used the Irish translation ; that if there were any manuscripts to be 
found, they were Irish ; for Martin,* who wrote an account of the 
Western Islands, published in London, 1716, mentions Irish, but ne- 
ver any Earse manuscripts to be found in the islands in his time ; that 
the editor never did nor never could show the originals; that a learned 
minister in Sky, whose testimony had been produced as one that held 
Fingal to be the work of Ossian, would not say that he believed it ; 
that all persons of integrity, who professed to have heard parts of the 
poems, heard them when they were boys, and could not recite six 
lines of them ; that the Scots are seduced by their fondness for their 
supposed ancestors ; and that a Scotchman must be a very sturdy 
moralist, who does not love Scotland better than truth." 

Those objections were certainly not all well founded, but the 
most powerful of them might be overthrown by producing the origi- 
nals. But this Mr. Macpherson did not do. On the contrary, he 

* Martin, in his account of the island of Erisca says, " The natives speak the Irish tongue 
more perfectly here than in most of the other islands, partly because of the remoteness, and 
the small number of those that speak English, and partly because some of them are scholars, 
and versed in the Irish language." 

" Fergus Beaton hath the following ancient Irish manuscripts, in the Irish character, to 
wit : — A Vicenna, A Verroes, Joannes de Vigo, Bernardus, Gordonus, and several volumes of the 
Hypocrates." — Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, 8vo, pp. 88, 89. 
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wrote the Doctor a letter, in which, it would appear, from the answer 
given to it, he threatened personal violence to Johnson, if he would 
not retract what he had written on the subject. We have not the 
words of Macpherson's letter, but it drew from Johnson the following 
reply : 

"Mr. James Macpherson, 

" I received your foolish and impudent letter. 
Any violence that shall be attempted upon me, I will do my best to 
repel ; and what I cannot do for myself, the law shall do for me ; 
for I will not be hindered from exposing what I think a cheat, by the 
menaces of a ruffian. What would you have me retract ? I thought 
your work an imposture ; I think so still ; and for my opinion, I have 
given reasons which I dare you to refute. Your abilities, since your 
Homer, are not so formidable ; and what I hear of your morality, in- 
clines me to credit rather what you shall prove, than what you shall 
say. 

"S.Johnson." 

This answer of Johnson's was sufficiently galling to enrage a per- 
son of less irritable disposition than Macpherson is, by his friends, 
represented to have been; but it seems to have had a different effect 
on him, he wisely refrained from violence, and was obliged to sit 
patiently under the disgrace that Johnson had fastened on him, con- 
tenting himself with merely causing Mr. Becket, his publisher, to 
subscribe an advertisement in the newpapers to this effect : 

" That during six weeks after the first publication of the poems, 
the original manuscript lay at his shop for the inspection of the 
curious. 

(Signed) "T. Becket." 
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This expedient did not make the affair better. Doubts had not 
been publicly expressed, as to the authenticity of the poems, within 
so short a time as six weeks after their publication. No one had heard 
of the alleged manuscript being then at the printer's : of course no one 
went to see it. But when the authenticity of the poems, and the 
very existence of an original was denied, it was not produced, and 
this served to confirm the doubts entertained of Macpherson's vera- 
city. 

The poems, however, were not without their advocates. The 
celebrated Doctor Hugh Blair, before the controversy respecting them 
had become general, wrote a " Crititical Dissertation on the Poems 
of Ossian," in which all that could be said in behalf of their authen- 
ticity, from the internal evidence of the poems, was urged with a 
force that nothing could exceed ; and their principal beauties were 
displayed in the most facinating language. The Doctor, however, 
in his zeal to promote the literary reputation of the ancient Caledo- 
nians, forgot that in a critical dissertation the internal evidence, 
which the poems afforded, against their authenticity, and the defects 
that were contained in them, should be put in counterpoise to the 
internal evidence for their authenticity, which he thought they con- 
tained, so that die reader might form an unbiassed judgment on both. 
The Doctor's first labours in this affair do not seem to have been 
quite satisfactory to himself. He saw that his arguments did not 
carry conviction, and to improve their force, he found it necessary to 
have recourse to authority. For this purpose he applied to several 
Highland gentlemen and clergymen for information on the subject, 
and the result of his inquiries he published in an Appendix to his 
Critical Dissertation. 

Doctor Blair was not, however, the only stickler for the authen- 
ticity of Macpherson's Ossian. Others, with infinitely less ability, 
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but with more rudeness, and in coarser language, assailed the oppo- 
nents of the poems, and of the system of Scottish history, which their 
author or translator had attempted to erect. 

As was to be expected, in all such cases, both sides claimed the 
victory ; but the objections of those who denied the authenticity of 
the poems, seemed to have more weight with the public, than the 
arguments of those who contended for their antiquity and originality. 
In this state of the question, the Highland Society of London came to 
the resolution of putting an end to the dispute, by announcing its 
determination to print the "Originals" of the poems; and to 
prepare the public mind for the reception of those originals, the High- 
land Society of Scotland appointed a Committee to draw up a " Re- 
port on the nature and authenticity of the poems of Ossian." 

The Committee appointed by the Highland Society of Scotland, 
was composed of the most respectable members of that body, and the 
mode adopted to procure materials for the Report, had at least the 
appearance of a desire to obtain full information upon a subject so 
long in dispute, and which had excited so much interest. A set of 
queries was drawn up and circulated through such parts of the High- 
lands and islands, and amongst such persons resident there, as seemed 
most likely to afford the information required. — See the Report, 
page 2. 

QUERIES. 

The first query asked — Have you ever heard repeated or sung 
any of the poems ascribed to Ossian, translated and published by 
Mr. Macpherson ; by whom and when did you hear them so re- 
peated ; did you commit any of them to writing, or can you remem- 
ber them so well as to set them down ? 
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The second requires the same answer concerning any other ancient 
poems of the same kind as those in Mr. Macpherson's collection. 

The third asks, are any of the persons from whom you heard any 
such poems now alive ; or, are there any persons who remember and 
can repeat or recite such poems ? 

The fourth relates to persons from whom Mr. Macpherson re- 
ceived any poems, what the poems were which he received, the 
manner in which he received them, and how he wrote them down. It 
requires that if such persons can be found, Macpherson's translation 
shall be shewn to them, and that they shall be desired to say if the 
translation is exact and literal; or, if it differs, to say in what it dif- 
fers from the poems as they gave them to him, and can now recollect 
them. 

The fifth requires all the information that can be collected with 
regard to the traditionary belief in the country concerning Fingal 
and his followers, and that of Ossian and his poems. 

The sixth requires such general information as may occur to the 
person addressed upon the subject. — See Report, page 3. 

Upon this mode adopted by the Highland Society of Scotland, 
for obtaining information on the subject of these poems, there is one 
observation to be made, which arises from an assertion in the report 
itself, viz : that the ancient language of Scotland and Ireland was 
identically the same, and that the popular stories and poems of each 
were common to both nations. Now admitting the truth of this 
assertion in its fullest extent, the question may very fairly be asked, 
did the Committee go far enough in its inquiries to enable it to decide 
impartially upon this important question ? 

The Committee knew that the popular tales and poems were com- 
mon to both countries, that there existed in Ireland, as well as in 
" the Highlands and islands," a number of poems ascribed to Ossian ; 
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that Irish writers had claimed those poems as exclusively belonging to 
their nation ; that they denied the authenticity of the poems pub- 
lished under the name of Ossian by Mr. Macpherson ; and that they 
accused him of plagiarism, forgery, and imposture. All this, one 
would think should be sufficient to induce the Committee to distribute 
some of its circulars in Ireland, to collect information on both sides, 
and by so doing, prove the impartiality of the Report about to be 
formed. But no such thing was done. Not one of the circulars 
containing the above questions was ever sent to Ireland. Why this 
happened we shall not now stop to inquire, but leave the fact to be 
cleared up by the Committee. 

The Report of the Committee drawn up from the answers given to 
these queries, seems to have been quite satisfactory to the Highland 
Society of London, as it has, in a " Dissertation on the Authenticity 
of the Poems of Ossian," prefixed to the first vol. of the Gaelic Origi- 
nals of those poems, declared that the proofs collected therein cannot 
fail to be sufficiently satisfactory. But however satisfactory the 
Report may have been to the sister societies, it was not quite so to the 
public ; the controversy has continued ; the authenticity of the poems 
of Ossian, as published by Mr. Macpherson, is denied; and what is 
of more importance to the societies, the report of one society is de- 
clared delusive, and the work published by the other, under the 
title of " The Poems of Ossian in the original Gaelic," is 
pronounced, by good Gaelic scholars, to be a bad translation of 
Macpherson's original English, into a corrupt dialect of the modern 
Erse. 

To bring this disputed question to an issue, the Royal Irish 
Academy, in the true spirit of its institute, has in the terms prefixed 
to these sheets., offered a premium for the best Essay on the subject. 
In pursuance of that object, the following pages are composed, in 
which we shall enter into an examination of Mr. Macpherson's state- 
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merits contained in his Dissertation concerning the era of Ossian, 
prefixed to his poems, and in the notes attached to them, and also of 
the poems themselves, published by Macpherson, to see how far he 
agrees or disagrees with history, with himself, or with Ossian ; and 
how far Ossian agrees with both. In doing this, we shall generally 
make use of the pocket edition of Ossian's Poems, printed by Elite r- 
ton and Byworth, London, 1807, because the text of that edition 
seems to have been printed from the edition of the poems, where, as 
the translator said, he resigned them for ever to their fate. But as 
there are some statements in the notes to the earlier editions, which 
have not been inserted in the pocket edition, and as there are varia- 
tions in the translation between the two editions, both of which may 
be necessary to notice, we shall also take occasion to refer to the edi- 
tion printed by Fitzsimons, Dublin, 1762. Referring to these different 
editions, the first shall be marked n. ed. p. and the latter o. ed. p. 

In the course of this examination we shall see how far the internal 
evidence, which it is said these poems furnish of their own authenti- 
city, sustains the opinions of those who are advocates for their ancient 
origin. This examination applies not only to the poems, as published by 
Macpherson, but also to the originals published by the Society, and 
might perhaps be sufficient to decide the question as to their authen- 
ticity. But there is an internal evidence that bears strongly on the 
question, which is to be found in what is called the Gaelic originals 
of these poems, and on which both societies seem to have more reli- 
ance to prove the authenticity of the poems, than on the testimonies 
furnished to the Committee. This internal evidence we are told, is to 
be found '* in the language of the Gaelic originals, which furnishes 
complete internal evidence of its own originality." — (See the Poems 
of Ossian in the original Gaelic, Introduction, vol. i. page 4, and 
Dissertation on the Authenticity, &c, pp. 96 and 170.) As this kind 
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of internal evidence is so much relied on, it calls for our particular 
attention, and it shall be candidly examined when we come to treat 
of the poems in the original Gaelic. 

Before entering upon an examination of the poems, it will be ne- 
cessary to notice the falsehoods, misstatements, and contradictions, 
contained in the Dissertations of Mr. Macpherson prefixed to those 
poems. The first thing in the Dissertation that claims our attention 
is, where he says, page 11, n. ed. — " Those who write in the Gaelic 
language seldom mention religion in their profane poetry." He men- 
tions this to account for the silence of his Ossian on the subject of 
religion ; but the assertion is totally devoid of truth, as must be well 
known to all readers of Gaelic. Mr. Macpherson soon contradicts 
himself. He tells us, in the very next page, that " it was with one 
of the Culdees that Ossian, in his extreme old age, is said to have 
disputed concerning the Christian religion. This dispute, they say, 

is extant, and is couched in verse, The dispute bears the 

genuine marks of antiquity. The obsolete phrases and expressions 
peculiar to the times prove it to be no forgery." Here we are told 
that Ossian's dispute on the subject of religion is extant in verse. He 
at first gives us only a they say, but he soon forgets " they say," and 
positively asserts that the dispute is extant, and that it bears the 
genuine marks of antiquity, " which prove it to be no forgery." Mr. 
Macpherson well knew that such a poem was in existence ; he had no 
occasion, therefore, for a " they say," he could have produced the 
poem ; but he had his own reasons for not doing so. It would have 
overthrown his system, and proved that the heroes of Ossian were 
Irishmen. It would also prove that it could not be written in the 
days of Ossian ; for though its " phrases and expressions " may appear 
obsolete to a modern Highlander, a Gaelic scholar, even moderately 
skilled in ancient Gaelic manuscripts, can at one glance discover 
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that its language is not the language of the third century. The poem 
he alludes to is well known even in Scotland, and is to be found in 
every collection of poems in Ireland that are ascribed to Ossian. 
Dr. Young found it in the Highlands of Scotland, so did Mr. Hill, 
and both published it ; the bishop, in the first vol. of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy, and Mr. Hill, in his Collection of 
Gaelic Poems. Both copies are incorrect, but they prove that they 
are of Irish origin. In Scotland the poem is called " Urnigh Oisin," 
in Ireland it is named sometimes " Tomarbadh" and at other times 
" Agallamh Phadruig agus Oisin." 

The contradiction now detected is not, however, the only thing 
observable in the above quotation. The " father of Ossian " speaks 
here, as he did a few lines before, of Culdees as contemporaries with 
Ossian, and he tells us, that " the name of Culdees, in the language of 
the country, signified the sequestered persons." It is hard to say whe- 
ther, in this passage, Mr. Macpherson displays more of effrontery, 
ignorance, or folly. Where did he find that the name of Culdees 
had been ever heard of for centuries after Ossian had been laid in his 
grave, even supposing him to have lived down to the days of Saint 
Patrick, which cannot be admitted ? Mr. Macpherson could scarcely 
be ignorant of the fact, that no Culdees could possibly be contem- 
poraries with Ossian ; but he chose, for reasons best known to him- 
self, to create Culdees six hundred years before God was pleased to 
call them into existence. But let him be ignorant of that fact or not, 
he displays no small share of ignorance in the etymology of the name, 
which he says signifies a "sequestered person." This is an error 
that could hardly be committed by any person having the least pre- 
tensions to the character of a Gaelic scholar, and it affords an irrefra- 
gable proof of Macpherson's incompetency to translate the genuine 
poems of Ossian, if such were laid before him. The word Culdee is 
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derived from the Irish words Ceile JDe, signifying, literally, the 
spouse of God, or a person totally renouncing the service of the world, 
and devoting himself entirely to the service of the Almighty, This 
ignorance is inexcusable in a man who presumes to set himself up as a 
guide to others, and who, however superficially acquainted with the 
ancient Gaelic language, might have found the Latin names of Colidei 
and Cultores Dei, given to the Culdees by Giraldus Cambrensis; 
Archbisop Usher ; Roderick O'Flaherty ; Lloyd, Bishop of Worces- 
ter ; or his own countryman, Buchanan, in his History of Scotland. 
Those who wish to know what the Culdees were, will do well to con- 
sult Bishop Lloyd's *' History of the Government of the Churches of 
Great Britain and Ireland," and Doctor Lanigan's "Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Ireland," vol. iii. pp. 245-248, and vol. iv. pp. 290-S17. 

We have been thus prolix on this point, to call the attehtion of 
the reader to the internal proof which this passage supplies of the 
modern fabrication of those poems which have been imposed upon 
the world as the poems of Ossian. The Culdees were certainly never 
heard of until the beginning of the ninth century, therefore the men- 
tion of them in the Scotch Ossian affords an incontrovertible proof 
that the poems which pass under his name, as ancient Gaelic poems, 
could not have been written by him, who, according to Macpherson 
himself, lived in the third century. There is another thing which 
Mr. Macpherson mentions, («. ed. p. 14.) that demands some obser- 
vation. He says, " The strongest objection to the antiquity of the 
poems now given to the public, under the name of Ossian, is the im- 
probability of their being handed down by tradition through so 
many centuries." This is certainly a strong objection, though not the 
strongest; but how does he attempt to obviate it? By telling us 
that the bards, not Ossian, composed ridiculous fables which flattered 
the vanity of their chiefs; and he adds, " It is to this vanity that we 
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owe the preservation of what remains of the more ancient poems.'* 
What a compliment to the historic veracity of Ossian, upon wliose 
authority he and his friend Doctor John Macpherson built their new 
system of ancient Scottish History. Fearful, however, that this 
manner of accounting for Ossian's preservation might not be quite 
satisfactory, he attempts to bolster it up by a description of Gaelic 
verse, which he says was " admirably contrived for that purpose." 
Admirable ! That man must be an excellent judge of all the niceties 
of ancient Gaelic versification, who could discover that the meaning 
of the word Culdees signified " the sequestered persons ! " 

Tradition, however, does not appear to be at all times of equal 
authority with " the father of Ossian." When it serves to preserve 
ancient poems it is good, but when it opposes, or does not support a 
favourite hypothesis, it is then worthless. This kind of contradic- 
tion is not unfrequent with Mr. Macpherson. At p. 14, n. ed., he 
labours to shew that tradition was able to preserve the poems of 
Ossian, but when he comes to speak of ancient Scottish history it is of 
no avail. He tells us (p. 21, n. ed.) "Traditions, however, concern- 
ing remote periods, are only to be regarded in so far as they coincide 
with contemporary writers of undoubted credit and veracity." Again, 
p. 28, we are told *' Probability is all that can be established on the 
authority of tradition, ever dubious and uncertain." If this be so, 
what becomes of the Macphersonian system of British and Irish His- 
tory, revealed to the two worthy namesakes, by an old bard of the 
third century, whose account of the Caledonian colonization of 
Ireland, in the first century, does not " coincide with contemporary 
writers of undoubted credit or authority," or indeed with any other 
writers, contemporary or otherwise ? 

The consideration of Mr. Macpherson's discoveries regarding the 
early colonization of Ireland, might, not improperly, be postponed 
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until we come to treat of particular passages in the poems ; but as he 
has here entered so minutely into the matter, and favoured us with 
the names and genealogical table of the first five or six monarchs of 
Ireland, of his and his son Ossian's creation, it will not be improper 
to consider the subject here. 

According to " the father of Ossian," who cites his son's poem of 
Temora for what he asserts, n. ed. p. 26. Conor, the son Trenmor, 
King of Morven, and grand-uncle of Fingal, was the first monarch of 
Ireland. " To Conor succeeded his son Cormac," who being opposed 
by the Firbolg, was relieved by his cousin Fingal, to whom he gave 
his daughter Roscrana in marriage, who, in good time, bore to him 
their son, the celebrated Ossian. 

** Cormac was succeeded on the Irish throne by his son Cairbre ; 
Cairbre, by Artho his son, who was the father of that Cormac, in 
whose minority the invasion of Swaran happened, which is the sub- 
ject of the poem of Fingal." 

In this pedigree of Cairbre, monarch of Ireland, the venerable 
Ossian, and the heroic Fingal, Mr. Macpherson has, it must be con- 
fessed, acquitted himself with as much dexterity as any of the gentle- 
men in the offices of "Garter" or *' Ulster," kings at arms; and has 
created ancestors for his heroes with as much ease as the most expert 
herald could create Red Lions, Green Dragons, Blue Boars, Black 
Swans, Two-headed Eagles, &c. &c, with which those gentlemen 
are constantly supplied for the accommodation of all who have occa- 
sion and money to purchase such articles. The thing has only one 
defect, it is not exhibited in an heraldic form. This defect, for 
the better understanding of the thing, we shall here endeavour to 
supply. 
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Trenmor, king of Morven, the powerful monarch of a populous 

kingdom, situate in a corner of the present Argyleshire, 

in Scotland. 



Trathal 
Comhal 



Fingal — Roscrana 

Ossian 
the Poet. 

I 
Oscar, killed 
by Cairbre 
Lord of Atha. 



1 



Conar, Monarch of 
Ireland 



Cormac, Mon. of Ireland 



Cairbre Mon. of Ireland 
I 



Artho, Mon. of Ireland 

I 

Cormac, a minor 

at the death of his 
father, murdered 
at Temora, by 
Cairbre, Lord of 
Atha. 



Ferad-artho, 
who, upon the 
defeat and deatli 
of the usurper 
Cairbre of Atha 
by Fingal, as- 
cended the 
throne of Ire- 
land. 



It now remains for us to inquire into the periods at which these 
celebrated personages flourished. In this inquiry let us take Mr. 
Macpherson for our guide. He tells us, n. ed. p. 12, that " the ex- 
ploits of Fingal against Caracul," (Caracalla) " the son of the king 
of the world, are among the first brave actions of his youth." This 
war happened in the year 211, in which year the emperor Severus, 
the father of Caracalla, died. Let us suppose that these " first brave 
actions of Fingal" happened when he was not more than twenty 
years of age, his birth must be therefore, at the latest, about the year 
190. Macpherson says the Irish histories place the death of Fionn 
Mac Cubhail, the Fingal of Macpherson, to the year 283, and in this 
date he says they are correct. The poem of Temora represents Fin- 
gal in that " last of his battles," as in full possession of all his mental 
and physical powers, and that battle was fought but a very short 
period before his death, when he could not be less than ninety years 
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of age. Conor, the granduncle of Fingal, according to Mr. Mac- 
pherson, ». ed* p. 27, founded the Irish monarchy towards the close 
of the first century, when he must have attained to a good round age. 
Trathal, the brother of Conar and grandfather of Fingal, it appears 
was older ; he must, therefore, have been born not later than the early 
part of the first century, say A. D. twenty or thirty. If in the year 
thirty, one hundred and sixty years must have elapsed before the 
birth of Fingal in the year one hundred and ninety, giving at least 
eighty years apiece to the two generations of Trathal and Comhal. 
But from the year one hundred and ninety, when Fingal was born, 
to two hundred and eighty-three, when he died, only ninety-three 
years expired, which gives to the three generations of Fingal, Ossian, 
and Oscar, only thirty-one years each. This is internal evidence, 
but it must be acknowledged, that it is that kind of evidence that 
exposes the glaring absurdity of the system of history, which Mr. 
Macpherson founded on the authority of his son Ossian. 

Mr. Macpherson, not satisfied with the exhibition of his know- 
ledge of Gaelic, in his etymology of the word Culdee, gives us ano- 
ther specimen of the same kind, in his derivation of the words Cale- 
donians and Scots, («. ed. pp. 22-23.) These derivations are given, 
not by way of conjecture, but are pronounced with unhesitating 
effrontery ; but they are such as have not even the merit of probabi- 
lity to support them, as must be evident to every person acquainted 
with the Gaelic language. 

"The father of Ossian" tells us («. ed. p. 27,) " Temora con- 
tains not only the history of the first migration of the Caledonians 
into Ireland ; it also preserves some important facts concerning the 
first settlement of the Firbolg or Belgae of Britain." This is asserted 
positively, and who dare deny the truth of it, when it comes attested 
by Ossian himself, in " the poem of Teaaora." None, surely, but the 
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" father of Ossian," who, on the same page that contains this asser- 
tion, assures us, with equal confidence, that "of the affairs of Scot- 
land, it is certain, nothing can be depended upon prior to the reign 
of Fergus, the son of Ere, who lived in the fifth century !" 

Speaking of the Romans abdicating Britain, about the year 406, 
Mr. Macpherson says, (n. ed. p. 30,) "It is at this period we must 
place the origin of the arts of civil life among the Scots. — Instead of 
roving through unfrequented wilds, in search of subsistence by means 
of hunting, men applied to agriculture and raising of corn." What 
then had become of the superior civilization of the kingdom of Mor- 
ven, which flourished under the reign of the mighty monarch Fingal, 
when the country, so far from being covered with " unfrequented 
wilds" was, according to Ossian, so populous that the king could lead 
forth his thousands, and overthrow " the kings of the world." 

Mr. Macpherson (•». ed. p. 53,) tells us that he was induced to 
disregard the Hibernian extraction of the Scottish nation, by observ- 
ing " That the dialect of the Celtic, spoken in the north of Scotland, 
is more pure, more agreeable to its mother language, and more 
abounding with primitives, than that now spoken, or even that which 
has been written for some centuries back, amongst the most unmixed 
part of the Irish nation. A Scotchman tolerably conversant in his 
own language, understands an Irish composition, from that deriva- 
tive analogy which it has to the Gaelic of the North Britain. An 
Irishman, on the other hand, without the aid of study, can never 
understand a composition in the Gaelic tongue. This affords a proof, 
that the Scotch Gaelic is the most original, and consequently the 
language of a more ancient and unmixed people. The Irish, how- 
ever backward they may be to allow any thing to the prejudice of 
their antiquity, seem inadvertently to acknowledge it, by the very 
appellation they give to the dialect they speak. They call their own 
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language Gaelic Eirinarch, i. e. Caledonian Irish, when, on the con- 
trary, they call the dialect of the North Britain a Ckaelic. A cir- 
cumstance of this nature tends more to decide which is the most 
ancient nation, than the united testimonies of a whole legion of 
ignorant bards and Senachies." It would be foreign to the nature of 
this Essay, to enter into an investigation of the historical inferences 
which this pretender draws from the difference between the Scotch 
and Irish Gaelic. I should therefore pass this part, as unworthy of 
observation, if his futile claims to credit, as a Gaelic scholar, and as 
a translator of Ossian, did not call for animadversion. The Gaelic 
examples he has given, however, save me the trouble of an elaborate 
criticism. The words " Gael Eirinarch," and " a Chaelic," prove, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, the bare-faced falsehood, as well 
as the errors of the writer. Those words are not Gaelic, either 
Scotch or Irish. They never so were written in either dialects before 
the days of James Macpherson. No Irishman would use them ; and 
if such jargon has found its way into the colloquial dialect of the 
Highland Scots, it is the strongest possible proof that their language 
has become barbarous indeed. 

There is one assertion contained in the above quotation, which, 
notwithstanding the ignorance of the Gaelic language, so strongly 
apparent in the writer, might, if uncontradicted, have some weight 
with those not intimately acquainted with the subject. He says, the 
Irish call their own language Gaelic Eirinarch, i. e. " Caledonian 
Irish," and " they call the dialect of North Britain a Chaelic." I 
suppose that by " Gaelic Eirinarch" the author meant Gaelic Eirin- 
nach, or, as it should be properly spelled, Gaoidhilig Eirionnach, 
and that by " a Chaelic" he intended something to express an 
Ghaeilic, or correctly an Ghaoidhilig. If this were his intention, he 
was wrong in the translation. "Gaelic Eirinarch," even supposing 
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it properly written, does not mean " Caledonian Irish." It means 
Irish Gaelic, or the dialect of the Gaelic used in Ireland ; and it is 
a positive fact, that the Irish do not, nor never did, call the dialect 
of North Britain " a Chaelic," nor even an Ghaelic. Let us hear 
what is said on this subject by Doctor Shaw, a learned clergyman, a 
Highlander, who, in the year 1778, published "An Analysis of the 
Gaelic Language," and in two years after, in London, " A Gaelic 
and English Dictionary," and " An English and Gaelic Dictionary." 
This gentleman, from his acquaintance with the language, must be 
acknowledged a good judge of Gaelic writing. He once believed the 
poems of Ossian, as published by Macpherson, to be genuine trans- 
lations from the ancient Gaelic, and, in order to convince the world 
that they were so, he made a journey through the Highlands and 
islands to discover the originals, as Mr. Macpherson did not choose 
to produce those that he said were in his possession. The search, 
though made with great diligence and labour, was fruitless. No 
ancient poems could be found either in writing or in the mouths of 
the people. Poems stuffed with ridiculous fables were to be found, 
in which Fionn Mac-Cubhail and his followers made a conspicuous 
figure, but these were the compositions of the fifteenth century. To 
put an end to the dispute relating to Macpherson's Ossian, and to 
convince Doctor Johnson that there was, at least, one Scotchman 
who loved truth better than Scotland, Doctor Shaw published the 
result of his inquiries, in a pamphlet, entitled " An Enquiry into the 
Authenticity of the Poems ascribed to Ossian." From a copy of this 
work, printed by Byrne, Dublin, 1782, pp. 121-127, the following 
extracts are given : 

" I would not wish to appear to derogate from the real honour and 
antiquity of Scotland ; that can never be affected by the loss of these 
poems ; but when I am conscious that without a knowledge of Irish 
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learning, we can know nothing of the Earse as a tongue, (the Irish 
being the studied language, and the Earse only a distinct provincial 
dialect,) I cannot but express my astonishment at the arrogance of 
any man, who, to make way for the production of 1762, would 
destroy all the archives, which the Irish, acknowledged by all the 
world to have been in the eight century the most learned nation in 
Europe, have been for ages labouring to produce. When the High- 
lander knows nothing of Irish learning, he knows nothing of himself ; 
and when Irish history is lost, Highland genealogy becomes very 
vague. 

" Until the Reformation they'* (the Irish) "had all sorts of schools 
and colleges ; and it was not until Elizabeth ordered English to be 
taught in all schools, and erected Trinity College, at Dublin, that 
these were extinguished. Thither the youth of England and other 
countries went for education; and all the popular stories of the 
Highlands at this day agree, that every chieftain went thither for 
education and the use of arms, from the fourth century until the 
Reformation. Icolumkill was first founded by the munificence of the 
Irish ; and all the abbots and monks belonging to it, one abbot only 
excepted, until its dissolution, were Irish. All the Highland clergy 
not only studied but received ordination in Ireland. The clergy of 
the islands especially, and those of the western coast, were frequently 
natives of Ireland. Hence it happens, that all poetical compositions, 
stories, fables, &c, of any antiquity, which are repeated in the High- 
lands at this day, are confessedly in the Irish Gaelic, and every stanza 
that is remarkably fine or obscure, is still called Gaelic dhomh aik 
Eirionach, i. e. deep Irish." 

It is unnecessary to make any observation on Doctor Shaw's 
opinions ; the authority of such a man speaks volumes against such 
a writer as Mr. Macpherson. 
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The late venerable Charles O'Conor, of Belanagar, Doctor O'Hal- 
loran, and others, have accused Mr. Macpherson of having stolen his 
Ossian from Ireland. This charge, though not true to the full extent, 
is not without foundation. That writer acknowledges (». ed. p. 37,) 
that he had in his possession all the Irish poems that go under the 
name of Ossian: he says, " I have just now in my hands all that re- 
main of those compositions." That he has made use of them to his 
own advantage shall be made to appear hereafter, when we come to 
treat of particular poems. He, however, attempts to turn the com- 
positions of the Irish Ossian into ridicule, by giving, as extracts from 
them, some lines in his own barbarous jargon of modern Earse ; and 
perverting the Irish words to his own purpose. In four or five places 
he attempts, from those Irish poems, to make Fionn Mac-Comhal 
(Fingal) a Scotchman. This he thought might be done without de- 
tection. Fionn's patrimony in Leinster was Almhuin, (Aloo-in,) now 
Allen, in die present county of Kildare, and from which the famous 
Bog of Allen takes its name. In Irish language bh and mh are, in 
some cases commutable, and by* some careless scribes Albhuin has 
been written, in some of die Irish poems, instead of Almhuin, both 
being of the same pronunciation. The examples he gives with their 
translations are as follows : " Fion o Albin, siol nan laoich," — " Fion 
from Albion, race of heroes." " Albin an sa d'roina m'arach." — 
" Albion, where I was born and bred." " Sanu Alban na n'abarthar 
Triath," — ■" No chief should have afterwards been numbered in 
Albion." " O Albin na n'ioma stuagh," — " From Albion of many 
waves." "Siol Albin a n'ioma caoile,"— " The race of Albion of 
many friths." These examples "the father of Ossian" fearlessly 
brought forward to prove the Scotch nativity of his son ; but they 
prove nothing but the forgery of the writer. No such ungrammatical 
gibberish as they exhibit, is to be found in Irish poems. It would be 
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a waste of time to point out the errors of the five lines now cited. I 
shall, however, refer to one word, as there can be no doubt that it 
was used for the sake of rendering it ancillary to his plan of making 
Ossian a Scotchman. The word Alba, not Albin, is the Irish name 
for Scotland. It is always so written in the nominative, accusative, 
and vocative cases. In the genitive it makes Alban, and in the 
dative it is Albain, but in no case it is ever written Albin. This is 
so well known to every Gaelic scholar, that it is unnecessary to quote 
authority ; we shall, however, give two or three examples from High- 
landers who have written in Gaelic. In the short catechism, pub- 
lished in Gaelic, by the Synod of Argyle, and printed in Glasgow, 
by Andrew Anderson, in the year 1659, we find in the title page 
these words, Ard-seanadh Eagluis na Halbann. — " The high 
synod of the Church of Scotland." In an account of a poem written 
by Eoin Mac-Ghilleoin, addresed to the learned Edward Lhuyd, and 
printed in his Archaeolegia Brittannica, folio, Oxford, 1707, we find 
the following words : " aon doileannuibh Inse Gall a Nalbuinn," — 
" one of the islands of Inch-Gall (the western islands) in Scotland." 
In another of the poems addressed to Mr. Lhuyd, and written by 
Robert Campbell, we find this line, ** A'ngcriochvibh aoibhin na 
H alban," — " In the delightful country of Scotland." In the title 
page of the New Testament, translated into Irish by Doctor William 
O'Donnell, and turned from the Irish into the Roman letter, for the 
use of the Highlands, by R. Kirke, a Highland clergyman, printed 
in London, 1690, we find the following : " ar mhaithe cHoitchinn 
Ghaoidhilteacht Albann," — " for the common benefit of the Gael- 
tacht (those who speak Gaelic) of Scotland ;" and, lastly, in the title 
page of the Gaelic Bible, printed for the British and foreign Bible 
Society, in London, 1807, we find " air feadh Gaeltachd agus 
Eileana na h-Alba" — " through the Highlands and islands of Scot- 
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land." In not one of these cited places do we find the word "Albin" 
from which the conclusion is, it is submitted, quite plain, that Mac- 
pherson's using it in all cases, proves that he did so for a sinister pur- 
pose, and that he was so little acquainted with correct Gaelic lan- 
guage, that he was not aware of the grammatical blunders that he 
was falling into. This, it is submitted, is another positive proof that 
those poems, published by him, under the name of Ossian, are of 
his own manufacture, but founded on the popular tales and poems 
of the Irish, changing, where necessary, the names of persons and 
places to suit his own purposes. If Mr. Macpherson had seen the 
ancient Irish manuscript in the possession of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, of which we see a, facsimile in the Appendix to the Report 
of the Committee of that Society, page 311, plate III. No. IV. he 
would have seen that Alba, and not Albin, was the Gaelic name of 
Scotland : 

" Inmain tir in tir ud thoir 
ALBA cona hingantaibh" 

"Beloved land, that Eastern land, 
Scotland with her wonders." 

It appears that Mr. Macpherson was not quite sure that his pla- 
giarisms should escape detection, and to forestal the objections which 
he foresaw might be made to the authenticity of the poems, he con- 
fesesses (n. ed. p. 39-40, &c.) that some of his poems are founded 
upon the same stories as some of the Irish poems. He mentions only 
three or four, but he might have gone much farther, as we shall take 
occasion to shew hereafter. 

"The father of Ossian," in accounting for the agreement be- 
tween the early writers of Scottish history and the Irish historians, 
respecting their common origin, tells us (n. ed. p. 4,) that " the in- 
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habitants of the Highlands had fallen, from several concurring cir- 
sumstances, intp the last degree of ignorance and barbarism." This 
is a disgraceful imputation upon the literary character of the ancient 
Caledonians ; but as it comes from one of their countrymen, we have 
no right to dispute its correctness. Yet, these are they whom Mr. 
Macpherson, Doctor Blair, the two Highland Societies, and all their 
correspondents and affidavit makers, would wish us to believe, pre- 
served the genuine poems of Ossian in all their original purity, from 
the days of Fingal, in the third century, down to the year 1762, 
when James Macpherson, in kindness to the world, thought proper 
to rescue those invaluable treasures of ancient history and poetry 
from the obscurity of the pure dialect of the Scottish Gaelic, and 
send them into the world in the garb of modern English. 

Mr. Macpherson tells us, in the same page, that the Irish, who, 
by-the-by, he acknowledges to have " a competent share of that 
kind of learning which then prevailed in Europe, found it no difficult 
matter to impose their own fictions on the ignorant Highland Sena- 
chies." He afterwards adds, that " though a few ignorant Senachies 
might be persuaded out of their own opinion by the smoothness of an 
Irish tale, it was impossible to eradicate from the bulk of the people 
their own national traditions. These traditions afterwards so much 
prevailed, that the Highlanders continue totally unacquainted with 
the pretended Hibernian extract of the Scottish nation." So then 
we are to believe that the " last degree of ignorance and barbarism," 
to which the Highlanders had fallen, had, upon their Senachies, 
who must have been possessed of some information, the full effect of 
making them forget their origin ; yet, that this "ignorance and bar- 
barism" had no effect upon '* the bulk of the people," who are the 
vulgar, but they, wonderful to relate, preserved their national tradi- 
tions down to our own times, and they still continue *' unacquainted 
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with the Hibernian extract of the Scottish nation !" Will this be 
believed on the authority of Macpherson so often convicted of false- 
hood ? Will it be believed by those who look to the quotation 
already given from Doctor Shaw, page 20, or to the poems from the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland, prefixed to Lhuyd's Archaeologia, 
every one of which refers to " the Hibernian extract of the Scottish 
nation ?" 

We shall now dismiss the Dissertations of Mr. Macpherson, and 
take a cursory view of the " Critical Dissertation on the Poems of 
Ossian," by Doctor Blair, prefixed to this and some other editions of 
the poems. With the beauties which the Doctor found in the poems, 
or the faults and defects that others have found in them, we have 
nothing to do ; we shall confine ourselves to a few observations on 
the internal evidence which the Doctor thinks he has found in the 
poems, to prove their being composed in a period of very remote 
antiquity. Upon this and other supposed internal evidence, the 
Highland Societies also rest the credibility of the antiquity of the 
poems ; and, indeed, if the poems did really contain that kind of 
evidence, unmixed with any thing 6f a contradictory nature, the 
weight of it could hardly be disputed. This requires our particular 
attention. 

Mr. Macpherson himself, Doctor Blair, and the Highland Socie- 
ties, acknowledge, that in the days of Ossian, the Highlanders, or 
the whole Scotch nation, were totally unacquainted with the arts of 
civilized society. Doctor Blair tells us, " the compositions of Ossian 
are so strongly marked with characters of antiquity, that although 
there were no external proof to support that antiquity, hardly any 
readers of judgment and taste could hesitate in referring them to a 
very remote era. There are four great stages through which men 
successively pass in the progress of society. The ftrst and earliest is 
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the life of hunters * * * * Throughout Ossian's poems we plainly 
find ourselves in the first of these periods of society, during which 
hunting was the chief employment of men, and the principal method 
of procuring their subsistence * * * * of agriculture we find no 
traces. No cities appear to have been built in the territories of Fin- 
gal. No arts are mentioned except that of navigation and working 
in iron * * * * At their feasts, the heroes prepared their own 
repast ; they sat round the light of the burning oak, the wind " lifted 
their locks, and whistled through their open halls." 

Such is the picture which Doctor Blair has drawn of the state of 
society in Scotland, in the days of Ossian, from the original picture 
drawn by Ossian himself. 

From this picture it would appear that Ossian's contemporaries 
had no other expedient to supply them with light in their nightly 
revels, or, upon other occasions where light might be necessary, but 
"the light of the burning oak;" and the luxury of doors and win- 
dows to their habitations must be utterly unknown to them ; for we 
are told that " the wind lifted their locks, and whistled through their 
open halls." This want of windows the Doctor wishes to impress 
upon our minds, by referring us to a "poem of a later date, which Mr. 
Macpherson has preserved in his notes," wherein he says, we meet 
with windows clapping, herds of cows and goats seeking shelter, &c, 
which betray a later period of society.^ 

It is true that doors and windows are an improvement in houses, 
and probably were not used in the first stage of society, in which 
stage, according to the Doctor, Ossian lived. What then are we to 

f The poem referred to here is not to be found in the small London edition of 1807, but 
it is to be found in the old edition of Dublin 1762, p. 281, and in a note to the poem of 
Croma, in the "Poems of Ossian in the original Gaelic," vol. i. p. 273. The note is in the 
words of Mr. Macpherson, which the Society has adopted. 
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say of the doors, windows, and even towers, which we so often meet 
with in the poems of Ossian, and which the Doctor seems to have 
overlooked ? If the use of windows, doors, and towers, be marks of 
a later period of society than the days of Ossian, that writer could 
not be the author of those poems that are published under his name ; 
for all those are mentioned in the poems. So much for this one of 
the internal evidences relied on as a proof of the antiquity of those 
poems. We shall immediately consider another kind of internal 
proofs which the poems afford, as to their antiquity and authenticity. 
The Doctor, speaking of the translator of the poems, says, the mea- 
sured prose which he has employed, possesses considerable advantages 
above any sort of versification he could have chosen." We confess 
we do not perfectly understand what the learned Doctor means by 
" measured prose." If he mean that it is composed of a regular suc- 
cession of long and short syllables, following each other at equal dis- 
tances, or that a certain number of syllables occur in a sentence, or in 
each member of a sentence, we are unable to discover either. We 
shall not attempt to criticise the style of the translation, but merely 
observe that there are some good judges, who are of opinion, that in 
the language of Macpherson's Ossian, " it is not poetry but prose run 
mad." But let the beauties or defects of his manner of translation 
be what they may, neither are to be entirely ascribed to him. He is 
a close imitator of the mode of expression used in Gaelic poetry. 
This is so evident to every person who has ever read ancient Gaelic 
verse, that it is unnecessary to insist further on it. 

Let us now return to the consideration of the internal evidence 
which the poems supply concerning their own antiquity. In doing 
this we shall consider the silence of the author respecting things 
which undoubtedly were in existence in Scotland in the days of 
Ossian, and which are usually alluded to by way of simile, or other- 
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wise, in ancient poets ; and of his mentioning things which, certainly, 
the Scots had no knowledge of for a long period after the time in 
which it is said Ossian lived. In treating of this part of the subject, 
our observations apply to the Gaelic originals, published by the High- 
land Society, as well as to the English, published by Mr. Macphetson. 

In the " Supplemental Observations on the Authenticity of 
Ossian s Poems," published by the Highland Society, vol. iii. page 
359, we are told, that " The many caves which we find in the High- 
lands * * * * were places of safety in ancient times, when pursued 
by their enemies, or probably for places of residence * * * * which 
are not only the most proper places for security from their enemies, 
but are likewise better adapted for their preservation from voracious 
animals, with which Scotland abounded, at so early a period as the 
days of Ossian. This country being at that time overrun with woods, 
afforded shelter to wolves and bears, enemies to the human race, and 
they had no other places of safety, but either in their caves or upon 
the tops of their hills." This, it must be confessed, is a frightful pic- 
ture of the powerful kingdom of Morven, in the days of the mighty 
Fingal; that Fingal, who, from those miserable caves, and from " the 
tops of their hills," wa« enabled to collect armies sufficiently nume- 
rous and powerful to withstand and defeat " the king of the world," 
to invade Lochlin and other mighty kingdoms, and, like a true knight 
errant, to pass into Ireland with an immense fleet of " white sailed 
ships," whose high groves of masts nodded, by turns, on the rolling 
waves," merely for the purpose of revenging the death of a boy king, 
who had been murdered by an usurper. 

Without stopping to notice the contradiction between the picture 
of Fingai's kingdom, here given, and that to be drawn of it from the 
Poems of Ossian, let us see how far does it strengthen or weaken the 
internal evidence of the antiquity of the poems. Scotland was, in the 
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days of Ossian, " overran with woods/' and abounded with " wolves 
and bears," against which the natives could defend themselves only 
by retreating to their caves or to the tops of their hills. In this situ- 
ation one would think that such a prince as Fingal, who was not only 
the pattern of valour, but the paragon of wisdom, would exert himself 
to deliver his subjects from the danger of being devoured by the 
wolves and the bears, with which his country was infested ; but so 
far is he from doing such a necessary work, that his son Ossian does not 
once mention the names of those voracious animals, though his know- 
ledge of them must have furnished him with ideas that, in the way 
of similes and otherwise, would help him to embellish his poems. 
Homer, Virgil, and all the other ancient poets that we know of, have 
frequent allusions to such animals. Ossian alone, of all ancient poets, 
despises such creatures as unworthy of his muse, even in allusion. 
For the same reason it is to be supposed he passed over bulls and 
rams, so as never to make any use of them in his figures or embellish- 
ments, though other ancient poets have used them to advantage. 
That he was not unacquainted with bulls, we have reason to know, 
for in one of the poems he mentions dividing the herd, and talks of 
a " bull of snow." Why then was he silent in his allusions upon 
these heads ? Was it because the author, in writing the poems, was 
afraid that if he did mention them, it would be supposed he did so 
in imitation of the Irish Ossian, whoever he was, who has frequent 
allusions to all these animals? Perhaps Mr. Macpherson thought 
he had taken sufficient liberties with the Irish bard, in stealing from 
him the stories, which, from the subject of most of the episodes, and 
of entire poems, in the Scotch Ossian, and left the poor Irishman in 
possession of the wolves, bears, and bulls, though he could spare 
some of them to assist a neighbour in case of necessity. 

This internal evidence, arising from the silence of the author on 
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this head, it may be said, is no positive proof that the poems in ques- 
tion are modern ; but if.it be not a positive proof, it amounts to some- 
thing very like one. For it is evident, from the silence of the author, 
that he wrote at a time when wolves and bears were unknown in Scot- 
land, except by report. If the poems had been written at the time as- 
signed to them, such an omission could not possibly have taken place. 
The silence of the poems with respect to religion, is also con- 
sidered as affording an internal proof of their authenticity. Doctor 
Blair, in his Critical Dissertation, n. ed. p. 63, asserts that there is a 
" total absence of religious ideas from this work," and he argues from 
this, that it puts any doubts of " the high antiquity of these poems 
out of the question." But how is this a proof of that kind ? Mr. 
Macpherson, in his " Dissertation on the Era of Ossian," tells us, 
that, "It is a singular case, it must be allowed, that there are no 
traces of religion in the poems ascribed to Ossian," n. ed. p. 10. To 
prepare his readers for this, he told them, in a page or two before, 
that the Druids bore the chief sway; that in times of danger they 
united the tribes, and chose a temporary king, or Vergobretus, (an 
officer, by-the-by, that never was heard of by the ancient Scots of 
either nations ;) that at one time the grandfather of Fingal was Ver- 
gobretus, and being commanded by the Druids to surrender his office, 
he refused. This refusal brought on a civil war, which soon ended 
in almost the total extinction of the religious order of the Druids 
* * * * A total disregard for the order and utter abhorrence of the 
Druidical rites ensued * * * He adds, " It is no matter of wonder 
then, that Fingal and his son Ossian disliked the Druids, who were 
the declared enemies to their succession in the supreme magistracy.'" 
This he seems to think may be a sufficient reason for the silence of his 
Ossian with respect to religion ; but lest this should not be sufficient, 
he tells us, («. ed. p. 11.) that, " Those who write in the Gaelic Ian- 
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guage, seldom mention religion in their profane poetry, and when 
they professedly write of religion, they never mix with their composi- 
tions, the actions of their heroes. This custom alone, may, in some 
measure, excuse the author's silence concerning the religion of ancient 
times." 

This latter circumstance, he thinks " may excuse the author's 
silence," and if it were true, it must be acknowledged it should have 
some weight. But in this there in not one word of truth. It would 
be unnecessary to give particular examples where religion is fre- 
quently mentioned in profane Gaelic poetry, but we refer generally 
to the collections of printed Earse poems, published in Perth, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, &c, and to the writings in the Irish Gaelic, in all 
of which allusions to religion and religious matters will be found to 
be of frequent recurrence. We have already observed, page 174, 
that, according to Mr. Macpherson, Ossian was acquainted with 
both the Druidic and Christian systems of religion. That he did 
know religion, and that he has given proofs of that knowledge, is so 
evident to all, that it is astonishing how it could have escaped the 
observation of a gentleman of such critical acumen as Doctor Blair. 
In the third book of Fingal, o. ed. p. 41, we find Ossian making 
Cuchullin, not only pray most devoutedly for the soul of Agandecca, 
who had been then long dead, but also to invoke a "strong spirit of 
heaven," to preserve the ships of Fingal. Let us quote his words, 
" Blessed be her soul, said Cuchullin * * * * And if any strong 
spirit of heaven sits on that low hung cloud ; turn his dark ships from 
the rock, thou rider of the storm." Does not this contradict the 
assertions of Doctor Blair and Mr. Macpherson, that there are no 
traces of religion to be found in the poems. But if Ossian were silent 
with respect to religion, it would not, therefore, be an internal proof 
that the poems fathered upon him are either ancient or authentic; on 
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the contrary, it might reasonably be concluded, that the silence of the 
author upon this topic, as upon that of the wolves, bears, &c, was 
an artificial silence, arising, perhaps, from Mr. Macpherson's want of 
sufficient acquaintance with, and abilities to manage, those subjects. 

These are merely negative proofs, but a closer inspection of the 
poems, as published by Mr. Macpherson, and of those Gaelic poems, 
published by the Highland Society of London, as the originals of the 
poems of Ossian, will afford internal proofs of a positive nature, that 
those poems are of recent composition. These proofs, it is sub- 
mitted, may be drawn from errors in chronology ; historical facts; and 
geography ; as well as from the mention of things that did not at all 
exist, in the days of Ossian, such as fighting Druids ; bards conduct- 
ing armies ; praying for the souls of the dead ; castles and towers ; 
white sailed ships, with groves of masts ; armour, and sides cased in 
steel ; Culdees ; Druids ; Lochlin, &c. These shall be considered in 
succession, and the reader's attention is requested to them. 

I. Chronology. 

Cuchullin sat by "Tura's wall." So says Ossian, in Fingal, 
book i. page 1, old edition. Cuchullin therefore lived in the time of 
that bard, and, by the same authority, so did Fingal. Let us inquire 
how this agrees with truth ; but in this inquiry no Scottish historian 
can help us, for no Scotch historian ever made Cuchullin and Fionn 
Mac-Cubhail, or, as he is now called, Fingal, contemporaries, until 
the birth of Mr. Macpherson's Ossian. We are not, however, with- 
out authorities to assist in this inquiry ; the Irish chronicles must be 
our guide, and they will guide us faithfully. The Annals of Tiger- 
nach, Abbot of Cluain-mhic-Nois, an Irish annalist, whose authority 
is undisputed, and who died so long back as the year of our Lord 
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1088, under the year Ant. C. 25, records the birth of Cuchullin in 
these words : " Geneman Concullain herois," — " The birth of the 
hero Cuchullain;" and, by the same author we find that this hero 
was killed in the second year of the Christian era, when he was only 
twenty-seven years old. The words of Tigernach are these : " Kl. 
Mors Conchullain fortissimi herois Scotorum, la Lugaid mc. na tri 
Con 7 la h Ere mc Cairbre Niafer vii. mbl. a aes in uair do gabh 
gaisced, xvii. in tan bai andiaidh Tana bo Cuailgne, xxvii. an tan 
adbath." i. e. " The death of Cuchullain, the most powerful hero of 
the Scots,* by Lughaidh (Loo-ee,) son of the three Cons, and by 
Ere, son of Cairbre Niafer. He was seven years old when he 
received knighthood, seventeen when he went in pursuit of the plun- 
der of the Cows of Cuailgne, and twenty-seven at the time of his 
death." In this account, all the Irish writers who have written on 
the subject, concur, and no Scottish author before the days of Mr. 
Macpherson ever said otherwise. Cuchullin, therefore, could not be 
contemporary with Fingal or with Cormac, who is represented as 
under the tutelage of Cuchullin, and whose kingdom, Ossian says, 
Fingal came to protect against the invasion of Swaran, the king of 
Lochlin. We have already seen, from Mr. Macpherson's own shew- 
ing, that Fingal died in the year of Christ 283, and in this he concurs 
with the Irish annalist. Yet, in defiance of historic truth, Ossian 
makes Cuchullin and Fingal contemporaries. If Ossian were merely 
a poet, and treated of events that happened long before his own 
times, this anachronism might be allowable. But Ossian treats of 
the occurrences of his own days, in which be says he was an actor; his 
work, therefore, could not fail to produce disgust instead of delight 

* Scots. The Irish only were originally called Scots, and their country Scotia. In after- 
times a distinction was made between the Scots of Ireland and Britain. Ireland was called 
Scotia Major, and the Scottish nation of Britain was called Scotia Minor. 
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in his hearers, who must have been as well acquainted with the facts as 
himself, and who must have known that Cuchullin and Fingal lived in 
different ages. If a poet of the present day, in celebrating the exploits 
ascribed to the Duke of Wellington on the continent of Europe, were 
to make him contemporary with Henry the Fourth of France, how- 
ever smooth the verses might run, and however artificially the story 
might be constructed, the work would be thrown by in disgust; 
people would not suffer such an outrage upon credibility and common 
sense. So would it have been in the days of Ossian. This anachronism 
is therefore a strong internal proof that the poems are not the com- 
position of the ancient bard to whom they are ascribed. 

II. Historical Facts. 

Most, if not all, of those poems ascribed to Ossian, which treat 
of Ireland, afford abundant proofs of their modern fabrication. It 
would be tiresome to the reader, and unnecessary for the sake of 
truth, to pursue the tracks of Ossian and his translator and commen- 
tator through the devious course they run in tracing the ancient his- 
tory of Ireland, and manufacturing one to their own taste, unheard of 
before the publication of these poems by any writer or reader, either 
Scotch or Irish. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a few of the 
principal facts as they occur in the poems of Fingal and Temora. In 
both these poems, and in the notes to them, we are told that Cormac, 
the monarch of Ireland, was a minor in the days of Fingal, and that 
Cuchullin was his guardian. That Cuchullin could not be the guar- 
dian of Cormac, who, instead of a being minor, in the days of Fionn 
Mac-Cubhaill, or, as Macpherson calls him, Fingal, was the father- 
in-law of that celebrated general, we have seen above. That Cormac 
was monarch of Ireland in his nonage, or, that he was killed by Cair- 
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bre, Lord of Atha, as asserted by the Scotch Ossian, is equally 
untrue. No minor was ever suffered to enjoy the name, much less 
to exercise the office of a king, or of even the chief of a tribe in Ire- 
land. No one could be born a king. That was an office never com- 
mitted to a fool or an infant. To provide a successor for the reigning 
king, a Rioghda?nhna, ( Ree-dauvna,) or king elect, was chosen out 
of the family of the prince then on the throne, at whose demise the 
king elect was to succeed. These kings elect were always chosen 
from among those who appeared to be most able to govern the nation 
by their wisdom in time of peace, and by their valour to secure 
them victory in time of war. This is so well known to all who have 
ever read any thing of Irish history, that it is unnecessary to dwell on 
it. But this fact, it seems, was not known to Ossian, who, we are 
taught to believe, was one of the avengers of the boy-king, Cormac. 
The ignorance of the poet on that head is, therefore, another inter- 
nal proof that the poems of Ossian are modern fabrications. 

It is worth inquiring who Cormac was. According to Mr. Mac- 
pherson, he was the son of Artho, the son of Cairbre, the son of 
another Cormac, the son of Conar, the son of Trenmor, king of Scot- 
land. This Trenmor was also the father of another son, Trathal, who 
was father of Comhal, the father of Fingal, — all kings of Scotland.* 
The genealogies of these powerful Scottish monarchs, Mr. Macpher- 
son has, it is to be supposed, gleaned from different parts of Ossian's 
poems, where these heroes are mentioned- He could have no other 
authority, for no writer of Scottish history, before the days of Mac- 
pherson, ever mentioned such persons as Trenmon, Trathal, Comhal, 
or Fingal, as kings of Scotland. But Ossian does mention such per- 
sons, and this is another internal proof of the modern forgery of 
the poems ascribed to him. 

* See before, page 179. 
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The history of Ireland is the only sure authority from which we 
can learn who Cormac really was; and that history tells us that he was 
the son of Art, (not Artho,) the son of Conn of the hundred battles, 
and not of another imaginary Connac, who never had an existence 
before he was conceived in the prolific brain of James Macpherson. 
The real Connac had a son Cairbre, by whom, and not by a '* Cairbre 
of Atha," Oscar, the son of Ossian, was killed, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age, in the battle of Gaura, fought in the year 296; in 
which battle Cairbre also was killed, not by Oscar, but by the hand 
of Simeon, son of Kirb, of the sept of the Fotharts. 

In forming the pedigree of Cormac, Mr. Macpherson has taken 
no small pains to disguise the truth. He has suppressed the names 
of some persons, invented others, and brought others again on the 
world who had been dead near 200 years before. He has trans- 
formed the- Irish monarch Conaire into Conar, the son of Trenmor, 
one of his imaginary kings of Scotland, who, he says, founded the 
the monarchy of the Scots in Ireland. He has transferred Cairbre, 
the son of Cormac, from his own time back to the grandfather of his 
own father, and he has made him the son of a Cormac that never 
lived. He has made Cairbre, surnamed Cinn-cait, or Cat-head, 
come out of his grave and personate Cairbre, the son of Cormac, at the 
battle of Gaura, where Oscar was killed. For no usurper of the name 
of Cairbre ever ruled in Ireland but one, and that Cairbre was the 
Cairbre surnamed Cinn-cait, of the race of the Firbolg of Connaught, 
who rebelled against the monarch Fee-ha Finn-olay, (Fiacha Fionno- 
luidh), put him to death, and usurped his throne, about the year of 
our Lord 54. He has converted the name of Fearadkack, (pro- 
nounced Fer-ay-agh,) monarch of Ireland, in the early part of the 
first century, into Ferod-artho, whom he makes the successor of Cair- 
bre on the throne, after the battle of Gaura, at the end of the third 
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century. In short, he has made different facts in the history of Ire- 
land, and in the popular tales of the Irish, subservient to his own pur- 
poses, transferring the persons of one period to another, sometimes 
giving the real name, sometimes with a slight change, and sometimes 
inventing new names and persons, which were never before heard of 
in Irish history. The name of Mr. Macpherson only is here men- 
tioned as the fabricator of all these impostures ; but let it not be sup- 
posed that Ossian has not a right to his full proportion of them. 
Ossian supplies the text, and Macpherson the comment, and both 
being contrary to history, mark the poems of Ossian as barefaced 
impositions. 

III. Geography. 

Upon this subject little need be said to prove the forgery of the 
poems. The Scotch Ossian, if he ever were in Ireland, must have 
known the topography of the country. The Irish Ossian, whoever he 
was, certainly did ; for in his poems we never find places removed 
from where God had created them, and transferred to others at an 
immense distance. Not so the Scotch Ossian : in him we find Moy- 
lena, or the plain of Lena, on the coast of Ullin, which the bard's 
commentator tells, but untruly tells us, is the name of Ulster ; and 
near it, in the same province, we find Temora (Teamhra) or Tara, 
the seat of the Irish monarchs. The first mentioned of these places, 
however, stands at present where it always stood, in the present 
King's county ; and the latter is well known to have always stood in 
that part of the ancient kingdom of Meath, now called East Meath. 
These errors the true Ossian could not have fallen into, therefore the 
mention of them in the poems of Ossian, is another internal evidence 
of their forgery. 
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IV. Fighting Druids. 

At the commencement of the poem of Fingal, we see Cuchullin 
giving orders to Moran, to strike the shield of Cabait, as a signal to 
call his people to arms. " Go Fithil's son, and take my spear, strike 
the sounding shield of Cabait." Mr. Macpherson, in his notes on 
the first book of this poem, tell us that " Cuchullin was the grandson 
of Caithbat, a Druid, celebrated for his great wisdom and valour ;" 
and again, that Cabait, or rather Cathbait, "grandfather to the hero, 
was so remarkable for his valour, that his shield was made use of to 
alarm his posterity to the battles of his family." That Cathbhadh 
(prononced Caffa) the Draoi, commonly translated Druid, was the 
maternal grandfather of the hero Cuchullin, by his daughter Deitin, 
is a fact which Irish history every where attests. But we now here 
hear of the valour of Caffa, nor do any of our histories, poems, or tra- 
ditions, ever tell us one word about his valour, or once mention his 
" sounding shield," nor do they ever give us to understand that he or 
or any other Draoi, or Druid, ever was engaged in war or gave 
proofs of valour. And as far as can be collected from Caesar or other 
ancient authors, or from Rowland, Smith, or others, amongst the 
moderns, who treat of the Druids, it does not appear that they 
ever took an active part in fighting the battles of their country. 
They were priests, not warriors, and of course had no occasion for 
shields. If, however, it can be proved that they had, let the advo- 
cates of the authenticity of Ossian's poems take the full benefit of 
this internal proof. 

Let us not, however, part with the " shields of Cabait," without 
one observation on its wonderful sonorous powers. The shields of 
the ancient Scots were made of wicker work, and sometimes of folds 
of leather fastened together by nails or rivets of brass or iron. They 
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may have been ornamented with bosses of metal, but that these 
bosses could give to wicker or leather the extraordinary power of 
making it sound so audibly as to alarm a whole country, with all its 
tribes, was reserved for the modern Ossian and his father, Mr. Mac- 
pherson, to discover. 

V. Bards conducting Armies. 

The celebrating of the great actions of heroes was always known 
to be a principal part of the duties of the bards ; but it was not gene- 
rally known that the leading of armies formed any part of the duties 
imposed on them. Ossian, however, leads us to wonderful discove- 
ries, and we find Carril, an. aged bard, leading off from the field of 
battle, a beaten army, while Cuchullin and Connel remain to cover 
the retreat. — Fingal, B. II. p. 31. o. ed. 

Let the assertors of the authenticity of Ossian take all the advan- 
tages that this " internal proof" affords them. 

VI. Praying for the Souls of the Dead. 

Mr. Macpherson assured us in his Dissertation, n. ed. p. 10, 
that there are no traces of religion to be found in the poems of 
Ossian; but in making this assertion, he must, surely, have over- 
looked the devotion with which the bard and his heroes in many 
places, like true Romanists, pray for the repose of the souls of thei r 
deceased friends, in the following pious ejaculations : " Peace to the 
souls of the heroes." — Fingal, B. I. p. 11. o. ed. " Blest be thy soul, 
thou king of swords." — Fingal, B. III. p. 51. o. ed. " Blest be thy 
soul, O king of Lora." — Battle of Lora, p. 362, n. ed. " Blest be 
thy soul in death, O chief of shady Cromla." — Death of Cuchullin, 
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p. 167, o, ed. " Blest be thy soul, O Cormac/'— Temora, B. I. p. 397. 
These prayers are to be found also in those Gaelic poems published 
by the Highland Society, as the "Gaelic originals of Ossian's 
Poems/'— See Fionghal, Duan I. vol. ii. v. 295.— Duan III. v. 512. 
Temora, Duan I. v. 645. The " originals " of the " Battle of Lora," 
or of the " Death of Cuchullin," have not been published by the 
Society. — See before, p. 194. We can easily acquit Mr. Macpherson of 
the charge of popery, which might be imputed to him from these ex- 
pressions of his son Ossian, who, though he makes use of them, must 
not be supposed a papist no more than his father. It may be asked, 
then, how did these prayers find their way into the poems of the 
Scotch Ossian ? The answer is plain, Macpherson stole them with 
other things, from the Irish Ossian, who was a papist, and who makes 
use of such prayers in almost every one of his poems. To this "inter- 
nal proof" also, the advocates of Ossian's authenticity are heartily 
welcome. 

VII. Castles and Towers. 

Castles and towers are so often mentioned in the poems of 
Ossian, that one would be inclined to think that in his time Scotland 
and Ireland were crowded with such buildings. Let us pass over 
" Tura's wall," with which the poem of Eingal opens, for it may be 
said that a wall is not a castle or a tower, though there can be very 
little doubt that the poet intended that we should take '^Tura's wall " 
for either. In Fingal, B. V. p. 72, o. ed., we are told of ^Lamderg," 
that "He came to Selma's mossy towers/' — B. VI. p. 84, we find 
"the mossy towers of Gormal."— In the war of Inisthona, p. Ill, we 
again meet with the " towers of Selma/' It is scarcely necessary to 
mention more of these splendid structures particularly : those who are 
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not satisfied with this sample, may consult pages 124, 169, 170, 
171, 268, 274, 278, and several other places, which, for brevity's 
sake, are not here noticed . 

Let us now inquire how the existence of towers or castles at this 
early period agrees with historic truth. We are told, and truly so, 
that the ancient Scots of both nations were originally one poeple, 
having the same languge, and the same manners and customs. If 
this be true, and that it is so, there can scarcely be a doubt, castles and 
towers must be coeval in both countries. Ossian says they were so, 
and that they were of such antiquity in his time, that they were over- 
grown with moss : for so we must understand him when he speaks 
of " mossy towers." But this is in opposition to all English authors 
who have written on the antiquities of Ireland, who deny that any 
stone buildings were over erected in Ireland, until some short time 
before the English invasion in the twelfth century, except the round 
towers and some ecclesiastical edifices. And this is confirmed by 
the authority of Irish writers. The Irish had splendid buildings, but 
these structures were of timber ; and the erection of the first stone 
castle is recorded by the Irish annalists as an extraordinary thing, 
even so late as the year 1161. This was the castle of Tuam, erected 
by Roderick O'Conor, king of Connaught, and was at that time called 
the wonderful castle. Where then did Ossian find " mossy towers " 
in Ireland and Scotland in the third century ? Truth compels us to 
declare, that there were none such then in existence in Ireland. The 
mention of such buildings by Ossian is another " internal proof" of 
the modern fabrication of those poems ascribed to him. 

VIII. White sailed Ships with Groves of Masts. 

Ships with white sails and groves of masts are frequently met 
with in Ossian's poems ; so often, indeed, that one would think the 
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boasted navy of England, in the reign of king George IV., must be 
inferior to that of the Highland king, Fingal, or his contemporary, 
Swaran, king of Lochlin. In the poem of Fingal, B. I. p. 6. o. ed. 
we find that the masts of Swaran's fleet on the Irish coast were " nu- 
merous as reeds in the lake of Lego," and that " his ships are like 
forests clothed with mist." — At p. 28, that his ships could carry 
away all Ireland ! " Vain ruler of the car," said Morla, (addressing 
himself to Cuchullin,) wilt thou fight the king, that king whose 
ships of many groves could carry off" thine isle." Who will venture 
to say that the navy of George IV. or the united navies of all 
Europe, in our days, could perform such a feat as this. But Fingal's 
fleet was not, it seems, much inferior. At page 32, Moran announces 
the approach of the fleet. " The ships," he cried, " the ships of the 
lonely isle ! " " There Fingal comes, the first of men, the breaker of 
the shields. The waves foam before his black prows. His masts with 
sails are like groves in clouds." Now reader, can you guess in what 
quarter of the globe was " the lonely isle" situated, to which this 
powerful fleet belonged ? I fear you can not. Know then, that it 
was in the kingdom of Morven, in the shire of Argyle, in the High- 
lands of Scotland. You may wonder at this; but you need not. 
Such fleets were no strange things to the Argyle men. Fingal's 
great grandfather had such another fleet when " he bound his white 
bosomed sails," and invaded Lochlin. — (Fingal, B. VI. p. 80, o. ed.) 
Is it necessary to quote more ? Surely not ; he who will not believe 
this, that the ships of Fingal must be as numerous as cockle-shells on 
the strand of Lurgan, must be a very incredulous being. But to be 
serious, let us inquire had the Highlanders of those days any ships at 
all, with " high masts," and " white-bosomed sails." Upon this 
subject we might produce authorities from several celebrated writers, 
British and foreign, that are contrary to the representations of the 
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Scottish bard. We shall, however, avoid quoting such foreign autho- 
rities, and produce that of only one Scottish writer, but that one shall 
be such as no stickler for the authenticity of Ossian's poems can 
reject. It is no less a person than James Macpherson himself, the 
translator and commentator on Ossian's poems. That gentleman, in 
his "Introduction to the History and Antiquities of Great Britain and 
Ireland," (Dublin edition, 12mo. 1771, p. 109,) in denying the 
Irish extraction of the British Scots, says, "It is difficult for the 
unprejudiced part of mankind to believe, that a colony sufficient to 
occupy the western Highlands and isles, could have wafted them- 
selves, their wives, and children, at once, from Ireland into the nor- 
thern Britain, in curraghs, or miserable skiffs, whose hulls of wicker 
were wrapped up in a cow's hide. In these wretched vessels, it is 
true, an irregular communication was kept up between both the 
islands, but the navigation was dangerous, and performed only in 
the fairest days in summer." To add weight to this opinion, Mr. 
Macpherson quotes Solinus. Here then we have Macpherson against 
Ossian and Macpherson. The Irish and Scotch, we are told by the 
Highland Society, were one people, having the same language, and 
the same manners and customs. Ossian tells us that the Scotch had 
" high-masted ships with white-bosomed sails." Macpherson tells us, 
that at the same period in which Ossian lived, " an irregular com- 
munication was kept up, in summer time only, between the two 
nations, by the means of curraghs, or miserable skiffs, whose hulls of 
wicker were wrapped up in a cow's hide." What does all this prove ? 
It proves, first, that a certain description of persons have need of 
good memories ; and secondly, that this affords an " internal proof," 
stronger than any of the sworn testimonies brought forward to prove 
the authenticity of the poems, that those poems are modern compo- 
sitions. 
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IX. Armour, Sides cased with Steel, sounding Mail. 

" Armour," "sides cased in steel," " sounding mail,"&c. are of 
so frequent occurrence in Ossian's poems, that if a man had not a 
recollection that Ossian was speaking of Scotch and Irish poeple, he 
would be inclined to think that he was describing the arms and 
armour of nations of quite different habits from the ancient Scots. 
We shall forbear giving quotations, but refer to o. ed. pp. 4, 36, 53, 
54, 55, 57, 76, 96, 125, 127, 144, 145, 146, 180, 243, &c. &c. 
But what proofs have we to corroborate Ossian, that the Irish ever 
wore armour ? None. The Irish annalists speak of the Danes in the 
latter end of the eighth century, as being covered with armour, but 
they never speak of the Irish troops being so equipped. Giraldus 
Cambrensis describes particularly the arms of the Irish, but says not 
one word of their wearing armour. He says, (Topograph. Hib. Dis- 
tinct. 3. cap. 10.) " They use three kinds of arms, short lances, and 
two darts, also broad axes excellently well steeled, which they bor- 
rowed from the Norwegians and Danes, which they use in striking 
with one hand only, laying the thumb along the handle to direct the 
blow, from which neither the helmet defends the head, nor the iron 
armour the rest of the body ; from whence it has happened in our 
time, that the whole thigh of a man, though well armed, has been 
lopped off at one blow, the thigh falling on one side of the horse, and 
the dead body on the other. They have likewise a great dexterity in 
throwing stones in battle, to the great damage of the enemy." The 
fact is, the ancient Irish despised armour. They considered it at 
best but an incumbrance, and a mark of cowardice. It was, there- 
fore, not generally used, even by the chiefs, for some centuries after 
the invasion by the English. We have in Harris's Hibernica, the 
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story of king Richard the Second's last voyage to Ireland, translated 
from the French, by George Earl of Totness, in which is given a 
description of Mc. Morough, king of Leinster. The author says, 
"Between two woodes, not far from the sea, Mc. Morough (attended 
by multitudes of the Irish) descended from a mountain, mounted 
upon a horse without a saddle, which cost him, as it was reported, 
four hundred cows. * * * * His horse was fair, and in his descent 
from the hill to us, he ran as swift as any stagg, hare, or the swiftest 
beast that I have ever seen. In his right hand he bear a great long 
dart, which he cast from him with much dexterity. At a wood's side 
his men stood behynd him, and he met the Erie at a little ford. He 
was tall of stature, well composed, strong and active." Here we have 
no armour, either upon Mc. Morough or his men. What then is the 
conclusion to be drawn from the silence of authors on this head ? Is 
it not that the Irish did not wear armour in the early ages, notwith- 
standing that Ossian cases their sides in " shining steel," and loads 
them with " sounding mail." If this be an "internal proof" of the 
authenticity of the poems of Ossian, the advocates for that authenti- 
city will, doubtless, thank us for calling it into notice. 

X. Culdees. 

Ossian' s commentator tells us, that in some parts of the poems* 
by the " Son of the Rock," Ossian means a Culdee, in other places, a 
Druid, and in other places an Echo, in which last place only he is 
perfectly right.— See o. ed. pp. 73, 97, 119, 129, 237, 240, &c. 
We have already, p. 174, made some observations on the mention 
made of Culdees by Mr. Macpherson, in his " Dissertation on the 
Era of Ossian," p. 173, and we have shewn, from his etymology of the 
name of Culdees, that he was so little skilled in the Gaelic language, 
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as to be incapable of translating the genuine poems of Ossian, if he 
had them before him. After what we have already said, it is almost 
unnecessary to say more on the Culdees ; we cannot, however, let the 
subject pass without calling the attention of the reader to the poem of 
" The Battle of Lora," p. 108, o. ed., and of " Carricthura," p. 209, 
as well as* to an assertion of Macpherson in the Dissertation above 
mentioned, where he asserts, n. ed. p. 12, that the first " Christian 
missionaries * * * * took possession of the cells and groves of the 
Druids, and it was from this retired life they had the name of Cul- 
dees, which, in the language of the country, signified, " the seques- 
tered persons." This he again repeats in his first note to " the Battle 
of Lora," o. ed. p. 118, where he tells us that this poem "was 
addressed to one of the first Christian missionaries, who were called, 
from their retired Hfe, Culdees, or sequestered persons." We have 
already so completely exposed the folly of this ridiculous etymology, 
that it requires no further notice. But where did Macpherson find 
that Christian missionaries retired into cells or groves ? All writers 
of early ecclesiastical history, unanimously declare, that the first 
Christian missionaries in all nations courted publicity. That they 
did so in Ireland the sites of the most ancient churches abundantly 
prove. The churches of Armagh, Down, Trim, Dunshaughlin, 
Duleek, &c, were all in the most public places in Ireland ; and, in 
the accounts we have of their foundation, we find nothing of " the 
cells and groves of the Druids." The manners and customs of the Irish 
and Scotch were the same in early times. This being the case, as the 
Irish missionaries did not retreat to the cells and groves of the Druids, 
is it not a fair conclusion that the Scotch missionaries did not do so ? 
How then could they be called "sequestered persons?" The fact is, 
that a Culdee was never heard of in these nations until the beginning 
of the ninth century ; and our Irish annalists tell us that they first 
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arrived in Ireland in the year 806, and that the order then came from 
the South, which certainly could not be Scotland. 

The first note to " the Battle of Lora," tells us that this poem " is 
called in the original Duan a Chuldich, or the Culdees poem, because 
it was addressed to one of the first Christian missionaries, who were 
called, from their retired life, Culdees, or sequestered persons." The 
folly of this nonsensical derivation, and the true Gaelic name of these 
persons, and the real meaning of it, we have given before, p. 175 and 
176. We shall now only observe that the name " Duan-a Chuldich" 
which Mr. Macpherson says is the name of the poem in the original, 
is not correct Gaelic. Duan is certainly a poem, but Chuldich, which 
he gives as the genitive case of the original name, which is properly 
Ceile De, is a strong proof that the writer of it, notwithstanding all 
his pretensions, was unacquainted with pure Gaelic language, and 
consequently, as we have always remarked, totally incompetent to 
translate the genuine poems of Ossian if he had them before him. 
In asserting that the poem is called in the original " Duan a Chul- 
dich," he is as far from the truth as he is from the real derivation of 
the name. The Highland society has not favoured the world with 
the "original" of "the Battle of Lora," in its three beautifully 
printed volumes of " Gaelic originals ;" but there is a copy of a 
poem in Gillie's Collection of Gaelic Poems, printed at Perth, in 
1786, called "Earragon," upon which "the Battle of Lora" is said to 
be founded, and there is not in it, from one end to the other, a word 
about Culdees. 

There is a copy of this poem in the collection of Gaelic poems, 
found in the Highlands of Scotland in the year 1784, by the late 
Doctor Young, Bishop of Clonfert, and published with a literal 
translation into English, in the first volume of " Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy," under the class " Antiquities," p. 82. From 
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this copy it is evident that the Highlanders believed that Finn 
Ossian, Oscar, Goll, &c, were Irishmen, and that the poem was an 
Irish production. But if this copy should not be considered suffi- 
cient to prove the Hibernian origin of the poem, let Mr. James 
Macpherson himself be consulted, and it will be found that he possi- 
tively asserts that the poem is Irish, and that it was known by the 
title of " Teantack mor na Fiona." He gives the first stanza of the 
original, which, except in one word, is exactly the same as the first 
stanza as published by Doctor Young. — See " Dissertation on the 
Poems of Ossian," prefixed to the edition of Ossian's Poems, London, 
1807, p. 39. Mr. Gillies has suppressed the three first stanzas, and 
made several alterations -in the poem, for what purpose the Irish 
scholar will be at no loss to account. 

Good copies of this poem are not uncommon in Ireland, and the 
story forms the basis of a very entertaining tale in prose. 

In the text of Ossian's poems the word Culdee does not appear 
but his annotator, who certainly knew more about his own Ossian 
than any other man living, tells us, that by the words, " son of the 
distant land,'' "lonely dweller of the rock," &c, is meant a Culdee. 
We must, therefore, take it as a point settled, that Macpherson's 
Ossian did mean such persons, and therefore we conclude, that, as such 
such persons were not in existence until the commencement of the 
ninth century, the mention of them in the poems ascribed to Ossian, 
furnishes another powerful " internal proof" that those poems are 
modern fabrications. 

XI. LocMin. 

The mention of Lochlin, and the invasion of Ireland from that 
country at so early a period as the time of Ossian, affords another 
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internal proof of the modern fabrication of these poems. It is a posi- 
tive fact, that there is not in existence any manuscript of an earlier 
date than at least the ninth century, in which the word Lochlann is 
used as the name of the country of the Danes and Norwegians. In 
the modern copy of the Annals of Inisfallen, in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, we find the appearance of those pirates first men- 
tioned under the year 795, in these words : " Lochlonnaigh aig iom- 
ramhadh ttimchioll na h Eireand da brath agus argain barca bhfear 
n Eireann leo don cead amas." i. e. " The Lochlanns rowing round 
Ireland to reconnoitre it, and the barks of the men of Ireland were 
plundered by them at the first onset." Here, within a few years of 
the ninth century, we find these people called Lochlannaigh, or 
Lochlanns, but in the original copy, in the Bodleian Library, this 
occurrence is recorded in these words : " Geinte in h Erind." i.e. 
" The Gentiles (or Pagans) in Ireland;" and in the Annals of Ulster 
the same name is given to them. The Annals of the Four Masters, 
which are copied from more ancient records, call these people Alm- 
huraigh and Fomharaigh, both signifying Pirates; and though the 
Dublin copy of the Inisfallen annals has the name Lochlannaigh, it 
is certain that the people called Lochlins by Mr. Macpherson, were 
not known by that name before the tenth century. The name, 
therefore, of Lochlins, appearing in the poems of Ossian, is a strong 
internal proof that those poems could not be the production of the 
period to which they are assigned. 

It is worthy of observation, that in the extract from the annals of 
Inisfallen, in Trinity College Library, it is said that in the year 795, 
the Lochlans were " rowing round Ireland." This is a quite different 
picture of the Danish fleet from that given of it by Ossian afid Mr. 
Macpherson, who would make us believe that six hundred years 
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earlier, the fleet of Lochlin appeared " with groves of masts covered 
with white bosomed sails." 

If these " internal evidences" be candidly considered, they must 
be acknowledged to carry proofs very different from those which 
Doctor Blair and the Highland Societies seem confident the internal 
evidence contained in the poems should produce. Here we have 
eleven examples of the "internal evidence" that these poems supply, 
every one of which, it is submitted, should be sufficient to overthrow 
the belief that the poems of Ossian could be written at the period to 
which they are assigned. They apply as well to the poems pub- 
lished by the Highland Society of London, under the title of " The 
Poems of Ossian in the original Gaelic," as to the poems published 
by Macpherson as translations from the poems of Ossian ; for there 
is scarcely one objection that can be made against the authenticity 
and antiquity of Macpherson's publication, that may not with equal 
force be made against the, so called, originals of the Society. There is, 
however, another "internal evidence" yet remaining to be examined, 
which belongs to the last mentioned publication, and upon which the 
Society seems to place its greatest reliance. This is the language of 
" The Gaelic original," which the Society says, (Introduction, p. 4,) 
" not only furnishes complete evidence of its own originality, but is in 
fact greatly superior in point of poetical merit to the English." 

With the poetical merit of either the original or the translation 
this inquiry has nothing to do ; but the " internal evidence " fur- 
nished by the language of the originals, being so much relied on, 
calls for particular attention. Previously, however, to entering upon 
the consideration of that subject, it may be necessary to examine the 
nature of the evidence for the authenticity of the poems, furnished to 
the committee of the Highland Society of Scotland, in the shape of 
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letters, certificates, testimonies, or affidavits ; and to these subjects 
we now call the attention of the reader. 

The Report of the Committee, after mentioning the business for 
which it was appointed, and inserting the list of queries, which we 
have already given in full, page 170, favours us with the copy of a 
letter from David Hume, Esq., to Doctor Blair. In this Mr. Hume 
pays some merited compliments to Doctor Blair, on the ingenuity of 
his Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, but he says not one word in 
favour of the opinion that the poems are genuine. On the contrary, 
he openly confesses that he has scruples on that head. He tells 
Doctor Blair, " You think that the internal proofs in favour of the 
poems are very convincing. So they are ; but there are also internal 
reasons against them, particularly from the manners, notwithstand- 
ing all the art with which you have endeavoured to throw a varnish 
on that circumstance ; and the preservation of such long and such 
connected poems, by oral tradition alone, during a course of fourteen 
centuries, is so much out of the ordinary course of human affairs* 
that it requires the strongest reasons to make us believe it." He 
then tells the Doctor that he must bring proofs of the antiquity of 
the poems, before the literary world can be persuaded to believe that 
they were not " a palpable and most impudent forgery * * * * 
forged within these five years by James Macpherson." He then tells 
him that the kind of proofs that should be brought forward, " must 
not be arguments, but testimonies," and he directs him how to pro- 
ceed to procure such testimonies as may be satisfactory. 

There is a second letter from Mr. Hume to Doctor Blair, in the 
Report, (p. 9,) but this proves, no more than the former, that the 
writer believed the poems genuine. 

It appears from the Report of the Committee, that Doctor Blair 
followed, in part, the advice of Mr. Hume, in procuring testimonies ; 
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but he did not publish those testimonies, as Hume advised, perhaps 
from a conviction that such as he procured were not quite satisfac- 
tory. What the Doctor left undone in this instance, the Com- 
mittee has supplied. It procured the letters from the executors of 
Doctor Blair, and published them in the Appendix to the Report. 
The Committee, it appears, thought the letters important, and it calls 
the attention of the Society, particularly, to the letters of Sir James 
Mc. Donald, Doctor John Macpherson, and Mr. Angus Mc. Neill. 
Let us consider these testimonies. 

The letter of Sir James Mc. Donald says, " I am not able to give 
" you a satisfactory answer to any point, in regard to the question, at 
present * * * * I have little hopes that any manuscripts will be 
found in the Highlands, which have not already fallen into his " 
(James Macpherson's) " hands. These islands were never possessed 
of any curious manuscripts, as far as I can learn, except a few which 
Clanranald had, and which are all in Macpherson's possession. The 
few bards that are left among us, repeat only detached pieces of those 
poems. I have often heard, and understood them ; particularly from 
one man, called John Mac Codrum. I have heard him repeat for 
hours together, poems which seemed to me to be the same with Mac- 
pherson's translation ; but as I had it not along with me, and could 
not remember it with sufficient exactness, I cannot positively affirm 
that what I have heard is precisely the same as the translation." All 
this is very fair ; but what does it prove ? Why it proves, that " the 
islands," the Western Islands, " were never possessed of any curious 
manuscripts, except a few which Clanranald had, and which were all 
in Macpherson's possession." It also proves, that the bards of the 
islands could " repeat only detached pieces of these poems.*' Oh ! but, 
it will be said, it proves more; it proves that Sir James had often heard 
the poems repeated for hours together. Sir James, however, does not 
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say any such thing. He says he heard poems repeated, which seemed 
to him to be the same with Macpherson's translation, but he could 
not positively affirm that they were the same. 

It is a well known fact that about the time of this inquiry, and for 
many years before, there were common in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland, poems in the Gaelic language, relating to Fionn Mac 
Cubhail, (Fim son of Coo-al) Ossian, Oscar, Goll Mac Morna, 
(Macpherson's Gaul), Conan, Dermod, Fergus, Faolan, (Macpher- 
son's Fillan,) Caoilte, &c, celebrating sometimes the hunting, and 
sometimes the fighting exploits of these personages. From the Gaelic 
poems published by Mr. Hill, by Gillies the Bookseller in Perth, and 
by the late Doctor Young Bishop of Clonfert, in the Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy, it is evident that these poems were 
Irish, and that the heroes they celebrate were Irishmen. The simi- 
larity of the names and of several of the stories in Macpherson's 
Ossian, and in those Gaelic poems, would make them seem to be the 
same, to a person who had no particular recollection of either. It 
was this circumstance, doubtless, that made them seem the same to 
Sir James Mc. Donald, and it is this that makes Macpherson's Ossian 
seem to an Irishman identically the same as the poems he has been 
accustomed to hear from his infancy, and to read, as the productions 
of the Irish Ossian, or more properly Oisin. 

We have next to consider the letters of Doctor John Macpherson 
to Doctor Blair. That gentleman, in his first letter, dated 14th 
October, 1763, insinuates that the resistance given to Macpherson 
and his Ossian, arose from a jealousy which the English entertained 
against the Scotch, on account of " these noble monuments of 
genius," (the poems,) and from the poem of Fingal being patronized 
by the Earl of Bute. He does not, however, produce any authority 
to shew that the poems, " those monuments of genius," were ever 
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committed to writing. On the contrary, he says, " I am not able to 
say, with any degree of certainty, that I have seen, but can affirm 
that I have not perused any manuscripts containing either the whole, 
or a part of the poems published by our friend." Again, " To say 
the truth, I am not sanguine in my expectations from any one manu- 
script that can be found in our part of the Isles. Mr. Macpherson 
was himself in the isle where the hereditary Senachies, of whom I 
have been speaking, resided for several centuries ; he saw the friends 
of these Senachies, and saw Clanranald. Whether he has procured 
any old papers fit for his purpose from these people, he can inform 
you best." Here is a confession — that the writer never saw and 
never read any of these poems ; yet, this very gentleman, in con- 
junction with his friend James Macpherson, erects, upon the autho- 
rity of these poems, a new system of Scottish history, in opposition 
to all the historians that had ever before written upon that subject. 

Doctor Macpherson's second letter, dated 27th November, 1763, 
a little better than a month after he had written his first, flatly con- 
tradicts that first letter. In the former he confesses, not only, that 
he had not even seen, but positively affirms, that ** he never perused 
any manuscripts containing either the whole or a part of the poems 
published by James Macpherson." But in the latter he says, " That 
I*have perused a Gaelic manuscript, containing all the poems trans- 
lated by Mr. Macpherson, or a considerable part o/them, I am not able 
to say ; but can honestly affirm, that I have seen a Gaelic manuscript 
in the hands of an old bard, who travelled about through the High- 
lands and Isles about thirty years ago, out of which he read, in my 
hearing, and before thousands yet alive, the exploits of Cuchullin, 
Fingal, Oscar, Ossian, Gaul, Dermid, and the other heroes celebrated 
in Mr. Macpherson's book." After such a contradiction, what reliance 
is to be placed upon the sayings of this gentleman. Yet, upon such a 
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writer the committee, by calling attention to his letters, seems to 
rely. 

The Doctor still continues, in his letter, to prose about Gaelic 
manuscripts, in verse as well as prose, which he says were, to his own 
certain knowledge, in the hands of a family of "hereditary poets and 
shenachies" of the name of Macmhurich; and he adds, "that the poems 
contained in the manuscripts belonging to the Macmhuirichs, were 
identically the same as those published by Mr. Macpherson, or nearly 
so, seems to be abundantly probable." Leaving the writer and the com- 
mittee in full possession of this seeming probability, let us proceed to 
consider the remainder of the learned Doctor's letter. He tells us 
that he had collected " around him all the persons who were able to 
rehearse any parts of the poems published by Mr. Macpherson." 
Observe, he does not produce any written parts of the poems ; all 
depends upon memory, which we are told, in another place, is the 
only sure preservative of ancient documents. Having assembled 
these persons together, " he made them to rehearse, in his hearing, 
the several fragments or detached pieces of these poems, which they 
were able to repeat ;" and then he compared what they had repeated 
with Mr. Macpherson's translation. 

It is a singular circumstance, deserving of notice, that notwith- 
standing that oral tradition, according to the Society, was the only sure 
preservative of ancient Gaelic poems, not one of these persons, who 
had learned all they repeated from oral tradition, could rehearse more 
than a few " fragments or detached pieces of those poems." We say 
a few, though the Doctor has said " several." We say this from the 
paucity of the examples he has given us of the agreements between 
these rehearsals and the Ossian of his friend. 

His first example is " The description of Cuchullin's chariot."— 
Fingal, B. I. 
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Second example, " The episode relating to Faineasolis." — Fingal, 
B. III. 

Third, " The Ossian's courtship of Evirallin."— Fingal, B. IV. 

Fourth, " Fingal's combat with the King of Lochlin."— Fingal, 
B. V. 

Fifth, " The Battle of Lora." 

Sixth, " Darthula." 

Seventh, "The combat between Oscar and Ullin in the frag- 
ments." 

Eighth, "The lamentation of the spouse of Dargo." 

" These," the Doctor tells us, " are all the pieces of Ossian's 
poems, as published by Mr. Macpherson, known to the rehearsers." 

Let us now see where Macpherson got " these fragments." For 
this purpose we must have recourse to Irish manuscripts, where the 
originals are preserved, and, let us add, in greater perfection than in 
the " oral tradition " of Highland poets and senachies. 

The description of Cuchullin's chariot and horses, is stolen from 
o ne of the old Irish popular tales called Oidheadh Conchulainn, na 
Breiskach Mhuighe Mhuirtheimhne." i. e. " The Death of Cuchul- 
lain, or the Breach or Battle of the Field of Muirheivne." The theft 
is disguised as much as possible to prevent detection, and many of 
the original ornaments of the chariot are torn off; the horses are 
also disguised, their names are changed, and their colour concealed. 
The horses of the Irish Sgealaidhe, or story-teller, are thus described: 
" Each dhiobhy luthmhar, luaith leimneach, fodmhur, forranach, go 
luth cheithre ecru, go mhoinn sponcaobhlach teineadh trichinn reag- 
lasach a ghlomairchim. An darah each dhiobh. i. each caolchosach, 
ceanneadtrom, drondhualach, dulbras, seang, seadha, rinnchaol, casnt- 
hongach, ceannfhada, go ndath cochla, naoldha, niontlais." " One of 
these horses was grey, swift, quick-bounding, intelligent, destructive, 
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with four strong shoes, with hoofs, tinder-like, dashing fire through 
the restraint of the bridle. The second horse of them was slender- 
legged, light-headed, close-haired, swift-moving, stately, gentle, 
slender-tailed, curly-mahed, long-headed, with ears pure white." We 
forbear to give the description of the chariot, or the names of the 
horses, being of opinion that the mention of the fact and the descrip- 
tion of the horses are quite sufficient to detect the plagiarism. It can 
be positively affirmed, without a fear of contradiction, that the lan- 
guage of the Irish story proclaims its antiquity. Not so the language 
of the original Gaelic, as given by the Highland Society, which 
requires but a very slight scrutiny to discover its modern manufac- 
ture. 

The second example, in the episode of Borbar and Faineasolis, is 
borrowed, or stolen from the Irish poem called " Laoidh Mhoighre 
borb." Mr. Macpherson, or rather his son Ossian, has christened 
the lady under a name very uncommon in the Gaelic language ; in 
this he thought, perhaps, he might do an act of kindness, as the old 
poem has given her no name, except that she was the daughter of a 
** Righ fo thuinn" (Ree fo huinn,) literally, a " king under the 
waves" of a nation generally supposed to be the same as the present 
Netherlands. Ossian says she was " the daughter of Craca's king," 
but we believe that the name of such ah island, as Craca, was never 
heard of before the days of the Scotch Ossian. The poem from 
which the episode is stolen is common in Ireland, and has been 
translated by Miss Brooke, and, with the original, published in her 
Collection of Irish Poems. It was also common in Scotland, and a 
copy of it has been published in Gillies' Collection of Gaelic Poems, 
in which we find that the father of the lady was, as in the Irish 
poem, a " Righfo thuinn,*' but we may look in vain for any thing 
like the isle of Craca. It is worthy of observation, that even the 
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Highland Society confess the similitude of the stories. Gillies' 
edition calls the name of the person pursuing the body, " Doighre 
Borb." 

The third example. — "Ossian's courtship of Evirallin." This 
episode is stolen from an old poem called " Suiridh Oisin air Earn- 
hair aluinn" (See-ry Oisheen er Eavir awlin,) a copy of the ori- 
ginal of which has been published in Gillies' Collection of Gae- 
lic Poems, p. 11, and another by Doctor Young, late Bishop of 
Clonfert, in the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Mr. Macpherson tells us, "This book," (the fourth of 
Fingal,) "as many of Ossian's other compositions, is addressed to 
the beautiful Malvina, the daughter of Foscar." It opens with 
Ossian's account of his courtship of Evirallin, in these words, 
" Daughter of the hand of snow," but, in the original, Ossian is not 
quite so courteous. He tells the female he there addresses, " Js cu 
fear an duine nach ionmhmnn" " The man not agreeable is a dog- 
gish man ;" and he adds, " I tell you, impudent hussey ! I was once, 
on other occasions, a good fellow, though I am in this day an old 
man." The " traditional account" that is handed down with this 
poem relates, that Ossian, after he had become blind with age, being 
pressed by the cravings of hunger, applied for relief to a young 
woman, who had often supplied him with food ; she, in a jocose kind 
of way, made him some proposal which was unpleasing to him, and 
he rebuked her with some sharpness ; this induced her to call him an 
old dog, and that drew from the poet the poem which gives an 
account of his courtship with Evirallin. The story as told by Ossian, 
and that in the old poem, agree in the circumstance that Evirallin 
was courted by Cormac. The old poem says that Cormac was 
Cormac Mac Art, i. e. Cormac, son of Art, whom Mr. Macpherson 
and his son Ossian represent as a little boy, when Oscar, the son 
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of Ossian, by this same Evirallin, was a very powerful hero. Con- 
tradictions of this kind are, however, but trifles to either Ossian or 
his commentator. 

The fourth example is " Fingal's combat with the king of Loch- 
lin." This combat is so like most of the single combats described in 
the Irish Ossian, that it is hard to say from which of them the Scotch 
bard borrowed his battle. The " description of the wrestling match 
between Fingal and Swaran," Mr. Macpherson says, in a note, 
(p. 67, o. ed.) " resembles one in the twenty-third Iliad." He need 
not, however, have travelled to the plains of Troy for a description of 
this kind. He could have found it, as it is probable he did, in the old 
popular tale of the Irish, called "Cath Fionntragha," (Caw Fin- 
traha,) or the " Battle of Ventry," where the battle between Conn 
Crither and the king of Spain is described in these words : " Vionn- 
soigheadar an dis sin a chiile agus do sineadar na lamha luthghonacha 
luaitheusga loinnbeimionnacha leis na craoiseachaibh ceannghorma crof- 
hairsionga cinngheura catha, agus tugadargona doimhne doi-leighis air 
chorpaibha cheile, gur lainbhriseadar a ccraoiseacha, agus a ccomhlui- 
reacha, agus gur scoilteada a sgiatha, agus do chuadar iar sin air a 
ccloidhmhaibh troma tortbhuilleadhacha, agus do rinneador urluighe 
ardhachd ainiarmharthach air a chiile, gur chrithnigh an talamh trom- 
fhodacha fo na ccosaibh, gur bhuail Conn Crithir baoghal buille air 
Righ na he Eosbainne, gur theilg a cheann da chaomhcholuinn." i. e. 
"These two attacked each other, and stretched their quick-wounding, 
swift-moving, strong-striking hands; with the blue-headed, broad- 
bladed,sharp-pointed spears of battle ; and they inflicted deep incurable 
wounds upon each others bodies ; so that they broke their spears and 
their coats of mail, and cleft their shields ; and then they took to 
their heavy strong-striking swords, and made on each other an 
attack offensive and powerful ; so that the heavy-clodded earth trem- 
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bled under their feet, till Conn Crither struck the king of Spain a 
desperate blow, which knocked off his head from his comely body." 
Again, in the same tale, the wrestling of Faisdiolach, one of Fionn 
Mac CubhaiU's heroes, with Coimhleathan, one of the warriors of 
" the king of the world," is thus described: " Do iadhadar na doid- 
lamha doileointe dainginghreamacha tar na dromanaibh reangramhra 
roireidhe, agus do thugadar cuir teanna tulganach do chiile, gur 
comhshuathadar agus gur coitnhbhriseadar an clar faithche do bhifa 
na ccosaibh." " They closed their inseparable firm-griping hands 
over each others backs of polished brawny loins, and they gave a 
strong and firm attack to each other, so that they mingled and bruised 
together the surface of the earth that was under their feet." There 
are some other particulars in the Irish tale which shew a strong 
similitude between it and Ossian's story, but it is so overloaded 
with epithets, that it may, perhaps, be as well to leave it in the 
obscurity of the original. The language of the Irish tale, though 
not of the days of Ossian, shews, however, that it is far, very far 
indeed, more ancient than the modern and corrupt jargon, in which 
the poems published as the original Gaelic of Ossian are composed. 

That Doctor Hanmer was acquainted with the tale of the Battle 
of Ventry, appears from his " Chronicle of Ireland," where the sub- 
stance of the story is related, and the names of the heroes appointed 
to guard the different ports and harbours of Ireland are given, with 
very little variation from the manuscript tale. — See the folio edition 
of the Chronicle, pp. 24, 25, or the reprint in 8vo., Dublin 1809, 
p. 47 to 54. The Chronicle was originally collected in 1571. 

The fifth example; "The Battle of Lora." The foundation of 
this poem is to be found in Irish poems, copies of which are common 
in circulation among all readers of Irish poetry. There is a tolerably 
correct copy in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and a cor- 
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rupted copy of it is printed in Gillies' Collection of Gaelic Poems. 
Doctor Young found another corrupted copy of it in the Highlands, 
which he published in the first volume of the " Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy." This nearly agrees with Gillies' copy, but it 
retains four ranns, or stanzas, that Gillies discarded. These stanzas, 
however, shew that Macpherson had a copy of the poem, for the 
first stanza is, excepting the grammatical blunders of that pretender, 
identically the same as one given by him in his Dissertation, n. ed. 
p. 39. This is the poem that Mr. Macpherson says is called "Tean- 
tach mor na Fiona," and he acknowledges that " it appears to have 
been founded on the same story with the Battle of Lora ;" but he dis- 
guises the truth, for he should have said that his Ossian's " Battle of 
Lora," was founded on the Irish poem. Upon this subject it is scarcely 
necessary to say more. The language, and the structure of the verse, 
show that it was composed at a much earlier period than any of the 
Gaelic poems published by the Society as originals. The "original" 
of this poem is not given by the Society. The original poem intro- 
duces Saint Patrick speaking to the Irish Ossian, but as this would 
not exactly suit Mr. Macpherson's plan, he has artfully omitted that 
part of his Ossian, and very gravely tells us, in a note, that the poem, 
in his own Gaelic gibberish, is called Duan a Chuldich, or the Cul- 
dee'sPoem." We have already said so much on this subject, pp. 174- 
175, and pp. 211-212, that we do not consider it necessary to add 
any thing here. 

The sixth example ; " Darthula." We venture to say that it 
cannot be denied that this poem is taken from the Irish tale of " The 
Death of the Children of Uisneach," a literal translation of which, by 
the late Theophilus O'Flanagan, an excellent Irish scholar, was pub- 
lished in " the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Dublin," in the 
year 1808, accompanied with notes, to which we beg to refer. They 
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contain some excellent observations on the forgeries of Macpherson, 
and some just criticisms on the " post-original Gaelic " of the poems 
published by the Highland Society of London. 

A poem on the death of the Children of Uisneach, is published 
in Gillies' Collection, and a much fuller copy in the '* Works of the 
Highland Bards," p. 562. These poems, particularly the latter, are 
composed of a variety of poems interspersed through the tale of the 
Death of the Children of Uisneach above mentioned, as may be seen 
by an inspection of that work. An ancient copy of one of these 
poems is contained in a copy of the ancient tale, written on vellum, 
in possession of the Highland Society of Scotland, a fac-simile of 
which is given in the Report of the Committee of that Society, 
Appendix, p. 311, Plate III. No. 4. The two first stanzas only are 
given in the fac-simile, but the whole nine stanzas, including those 
two, are given in the Roman letter, with a translation in English, 
pp. 298 and 299. The manner, however, in which the original is 
decyphered by the gentleman to whom that task was committed, 
proves how little qualified even the best Gaelic scholars of Scotland, 
are to read or translate ancient Gaelic writings. There is a blunder 
in the very second line, where the word lingantaibh is given instead 
of hingantaibh. The latter word is the dative case plural of Ingnadh, 
or Iongnadh, a wonder. The expositor not understanding the con- 
traction in the original, mistook the word for lingantaibh, which he 
translated lakes, supposing, erroneously, that the word linn, a pool of 
water, formed its dative plural lingantaibh ; but in this he was much 
mistaken, the word is of one syllable, and could not take three sylla- 
bles in its oblique cases. The regular dative plural of linn is linntaibh. 
There are several other errors in those nine stanzas, but to enter into 
a particular examination of them, would be foreign to the object of 
this Essay. The errors here are, however, far exceeded by those in 
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the copy given in the " Works of the Highland Bards ;" but letting 
these pass, the poem is sufficient to prove the plagiarism of Mac- 
pherson. 

The seventh example; "The combat between Oscar and Ullin." 
This poem is called " Dan na hinghine," in Irish, and is addressed 
by Ossian to Saint Patrick. Doctor Young found a copy of it in 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

The eight example ; " The Lamentation of the Spouse of Dargo." 
Whatever merit may be in this, we leave Ossian and Mr. Macpherson 
in full possession of it. We do not at present recollect any thing 
like it in Irish, nor do we think it worth further inquiry. 

The Doctor complains of the variations and imperfections of the 
copies conveyed to our times by tradition, yet, strange to say, he had 
before said, that by means of this very oral tradition, " it was hardly 
possible to say that they " (the poems) " could either have perished 
totally or have been greatly altered." But not quite satisfied with 
the oral preservation of the poems, he tells that they may have been 
committed to writing, and so preserved, as the Scotch " had the use 
of letters from the latter end of the sixth age," i. e. three hundred 
years after Ossian had been gathered to his fathers. He does not 
confess the obligation the Scotch nation owes to the Irish for this 
knowledge of letters, or that it was owing to the foundation of the 
monastery at Hy, by Saint Columbkill, and other Irishmen, that it 
was continued by a constant supply of other learned Irishmen, and 
that when that establishment was broken up, the Scotch relapsed 
into ignorance and comparative barbarism. But the Doctor seems to 
think that even three hundred years might be too long for these long 
poems to exist without writing, and he has recourse to another and 
earlier period when the poems might be committed to writing. He 
says, "If we suppose that Ossian was contemporary with the Irish 
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Apostle, * * * * the solution of your question is so much the more 
easy. AH the world will allow that the use of letters was known in 
Ireland from Saint Patrick's time, and the sons of Erin were greatly 
interested in the preservation of Ossian's works. Therefore it may 
reasonably be presumed, that some one of Saint Patrick's disciples 
would have committed to writing the compositions of that excellent 
poet, before he himself had left the world." This is excellent, and 
may be quite true if Ossian lived until he was near three hundred years 
old ; for to that age he must have lived if he were cotemporary with 
Saint Patrick. But if he did live to that age, and that his works 
were then committed to writing, " from which numberless copies 
might have been drawn out from age to age, * * * * and some of 
these copies undoubtedly imported into the Highlands and Isles from 
Ireland,'' as the learned Doctor asserts, what has become of all these 
copies, that not one of them can be now produced ? If one of those 
copies were in existence in the year 1807, when the Highland Society 
of London published what is called " The Poems of Ossian in the 
original Gaelic," why was not it printed instead of that silly piece of 
forgery which in every line betrays its recent composition. But 
enough of Doctor Macpherson's letters ; let us now take a view of 
the letter of Mr. Angus MacNeill, (Appendix, Rep. p. 18,) to which 
the Committee calls our attention. 

Mr. Mac Neill, in his letter to Doctor Blair, says, "I have the dis- 
satisfaction to find, that the success of my inquiries on the subject 
you proposed, has fallen greatly short of my expectations. I do not 
remember to have seen any manuscripts, or written copies of the ori- 
ginal of any of these poems" (Ossian's) " myself; yet the elder Clan- 
ranald declared, that he had himself transcribed above one hundred 
pages of a large ancient manuscript which treated of the wars of 
Fingal and Comhal his father, which manuscript was carried over to 
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Ireland by a worthless person, and is now thought lost, but the tran- 
script he desired Mr. Macpherson to recover out of the hands of one 
Donald Mac Donald, Edinburgh." What does all this prove, that the 
Committee should think it of importance ? It proves that the writer 
had failed in his expectations about the poems ; that he never saw 
any written copies of them ; that Clanranald had, indeed, copied 
some old manuscript about the wars of Finn and Comhal, and that 
he gave Macpherson an order to recover the transcript ; but he does 
not attempt to say that Clanranald's old manuscript contained any 
part of Macpherson 's Ossian, or that it was not of Irish composition. 
Mr. Mac Neill, however, does not stop with what he had heard Clan- 
ranald declare: he gives the declarations of others, in all which, 
except in two articles, there is nothing but a repetition of the extracts 
of the poems mentioned in Doctor Macpherson's second letter, and 
which we have shewn to be garbled extracts from Irish poems and 
tales. The two articles mentioned by Mr. Mac Neill, that were not 
spoken of by Doctor Macpherson, are, " the terms of peace proposed 
by Morla in Swaran's name to Cuchullin," {Fingal, B. II.) and the 
poem of " Berrathon," of which Neill M'Murrich, "declared that he 
is of opinion, that last poem in the collection, Berrathon, is contained 
in a manuscript which he himself saw him deliver, with three or four 
more, to Mr. Macpherson." The first of these articles is stolen from 
an Irish poem called " Laoidh Mhaghnuis mhoir." i. e. " The Lay of 
Magnus, or Manus the Great," which has been elegantly translated 
by Miss Brooke, and published in her Reliques of Irish Poetry, 4to., 
Dublin, 1789, p. 37. In that poem we find Maghnus, the son of 
Meidhigh, (he whom Macpherson, with his druidical wand, has 
transformed into Swaran, the son of Sterno,) coming to invade Ire- 
land. Fionn Mac Cubhail, (the Fingal of Macpherson,) chief of the 
Feinne, or military of Leinster, despatched his son, Fergus, the poet, 
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to inquire the cause of his coming, and, -if as a friend, to bid him 
welcome, and invite him to the feast. The Lochlainn chief haughtily 
replied to the invitation thus : 

" Do fhreagair sin Maghnus go borb, 
Airdrigh Lochlainn na long mbreac, 
Do bhearfha me a bhean 6 Fhionn, 
Daimhdheoin air tuinn, agus Brann." 

i. e. 

" To that roughly replied Manus, 
The supreme king of Lochlinn of mottled ships, 
I shall carry his wife from Fionn, 
In spite of him, across the waves, and (with her) Bran." 

Fergus to this insolent threat replies : 

" Bhearaid an Fhiann comhrag cruaidh, 
Dot' shluagh sul a dtiubhraid Bran, 
Is cuirfidh Fionn cath a ndlfis 
Sul fa ttugaidh uaidh a bhean." 

i. e. 

" The Fiann will give a severe battle 
To thy host, before they give thee Bran. 
And Fionn will give you war in plenty 
Before he surrenders his spouse." 

Such is the original, and such the strictly literal translation of 
this passage, which, not only sets this part of Mr. Mac Neill's letter 
to rest, but proves, with what we have already shown, that the chief 
incidents of the entire poem of Fingal, are stolen from the poems of 
the Irish Ossian. Of the poem of " Berrathon," we confess we know 
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nothing. It has nothing ^>f Irish that we can recollect, except the 
" son of Alpin," of whom Macpherson declares that he knew but 
little. He says, ** tradition has not handed down the name of this son 
of Alpin. His father was one of Fingal's principal bards, and he 
appears himself to have had a poetical genius." Mr. Macpherson 
might, if he chose, have told more of " this son of Alpin." He knew 
that he was Saint Patrick, to whom, under that name, the Irish Ossian 
has addressed the most of his poems. In various copies of the Irish 
poems the name is variously written, as " Mac Alpuinn" " Mac 
Alphruinn," and " Mac Calphruinn" but all meaning the same per- 
son. But what does Mr. Mac Neill say, as to the original of the 
poem ? Certainly nothing that proves that it ever was anciently in 
existence in the Gaelic Language. Mr. Mac Neill does not tell us 
that Mac Murrich repeated this poem in his presence, or any where 
else ; or that he even declared that he had seen or read that poem, 
as he did the poem of Darthula. No. He goes more cautiously about 
the business, and only declares, " that he is of opinion, the last poem 
in the collection, Berrathon, is contained in a manuscript which I," 
(Mr. Mac Neill,) " myself, saw him deliver, with three or four more, 
to Mr. Macpherson." 

This Mac Murrich was the bard and historian of Clanranald ; as 
such, it is to be supposed, he knew how to read, and therefore 
knew the contents of the manuscripts he gave to Macpherson ; yet 
he did not say that the poem of Berrathon was contained in those 
manuscripts, he only declared " that he was of opinion" it was con- 
tained in one of them. This is miserable quibbling, and proves how 
great anxiety there was to seize upon any thing that afforded the least 
shade of evidence to prove the authenticity of the poems. There is, 
however, a proof, amounting almost to a positive certainty, that the 
English poem is the only genuine original of Berrathon. The poem 
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never was seen in Gaelic by Hill, Gillies, Stewart, or any other pub- 
lisher or collector of Gaelic poems, no, not even by the Highland 
Society itself, with all its industry, for it regrets its inability to pro- 
cure a copy. Is it not, therefore, rational to conclude, that an old 
copy of it never existed in the Gaelic language ? 

We have now candidly examined the letters to which our atten- 
tion was called by the Committee of the Highland Society, and we 
submit, that they do not contain any thing to prove that the poems 
of Ossian are genuine. On the contrary, they lead us to powerful 
proofs that the chief episodes in the poem of Fingal, are stolen from 
the poems ascribed to the Irish Ossian, which Macpherson, for rea- 
sons now evident, affected to despise. 

The Committee next (Report, p. 14,) directs the attention of the 
Society, and the public of course, to " the opinion of a native High- 
lander, uninstructed in the literature, and even ignorant of the lan- 
guage of any other country, of the question which he heard was 
agitated with regard to the authenticity of Ossian's poems. It is 
given in the original Gaelic, as delivered by Hugh Mac Donald, 
* * * * with a translation as literal as a right understanding of its 
meaning will allow." We also call the attention of the Society and 
the public to this curious document, confessing, at the same time, 
that we are unable to discover in what manner the circumstance of 
Mr. Mac Donald's being illiterate and ignorant of language can add 
weight to his opinion. In examining this man's testimony, we shall 
use the translation, as it is, in general, sufficiently literal, and more 
extensively understood than the original. 

With respect to the language of the poems, Mr. Mac Donald says, 
" they are composed in the language of the times to which they refer. 
They contain many words and phrases now obsolete ; and understood 
by very few." This is a pretty magisterial beginning for an illite- 
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rate man. We shall not deny, that, to a modern Highlander, there 
are enough of obsolete words and phrases in the poems of Ossian, cir- 
culated in the Highlands, which are, originally, Irish compositions, 
though now corrupted and debased by being handed down to latter 
times, only by oral recital. But we positively deny that they are 
composed in the language of the times to which they refer. The 
Gaelic language of Ossian's times would be nearly unintelligible 
to the most learned in the Gaelic language of the modern Scotch 
whose works have as yet come to our knowledge, and we affirm, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that it must be totally so to an illiterate 
Highlander. 

Mr. Mac Donald does not appear intimidated by his being " igno- 
rant of the language of any other country," from pronouncing his 
opinion, very dogmatically, on any translation that might be made 
of those poems into English, or any other language. He says, "And 
though it were attempted to make the ablest scholar translate those 
poems into English, or any other tongue, he surely could not trans- 
fuse into them the merits of the original, but still less could he, as it 
is alleged, first compose them in English, and turn them into such 
Gaelic, as should retain the bone and marrow of their own true lan- 
guage." This is pretty well ; but this is not all. He again tells us, 
(Appendix to Report, p. 43.) " The names of men, and of places, are 
significant to a degree, found only in an original language; and 
Ossian's expressions are so peculiarly and wonderfully happy, that 
no man can translate or change them, without losing the aptness, 
substance, melody, and perfect beauty which distinguish the pure 
Gaelic of Ossian alone, through all his works." It must be confessed, 
that this Mr. Mac Donald is a very extraordinary man, who, though 
illiterate and ignorant of every language but his own, is thus able to 
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pronounce so positively upon other languages and translations, as to 
attract the attention of the Committee of the Highland Society. 

With respect to the authenticity of the poems, Mr. Mac Donald 
positively asserts, that " there is not one Highlander, not one indi- 
vidual acquainted with our country and the Gaelic language, who 
has ever, for a moment, doubted the authenticity of these poems." 
Did Mr. Mac Donald never hear of Doctor Shaw, a Highlander, and 
author of a Gaelic Grammar and Dictionary ? and that that gentle- 
man had written and published a pamphlet to prove that the poems 
in Macpherson's Ossian are forgeries ? Perhaps he did not. There 
may be a possibility that he did not, but notwithstanding his illite- 
rateness and ignorance of language, there is scarcely a probability 
that he did not hear of both ; for the whole tenor of his testimony 
shews that he was well acquainted with the controversy relating to 
those poems. We have already given an extract from Doctor 
Shaw's pamphlet, expressive of his opinions on some points of this 
controversy, and shall have occasion hereafter to refer to it again. 
But if neither Doctor Shaw, nor any other Highlander, had ever written 
a word against the authenticity of the poems, will it be believed that 
no person " acquainted with the Gaelic language has ever doubted 
the authenticity of these poems." Is it not well known that the late 
venerable Charles O'Conor, Doctor O'Halloran, and other Irishmen, 
well skilled in the Gaelic language, have denied the authenticity of 
the poems,. and accused Macpherson of forgery in imposing them on 
the public as the genuine productions of Ossian. A charge, let it be 
observed, of which he never has been acquitted. 

Let us follow this inquiry a little further, and ask, what has Mr. 
Mac Donald said as to the authenticity of the poems that deserves 
attention ? His opinion regarding the language of the poems goes 
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for nothing. No illiterate person could be competent to form a correct 
judgment on that subject, and the truth of what Mr. Mac Donald as- 
serts regarding it, is positively denied. The opinion respecting other 
languages, and translations into them from the Gaelic, is equally worth- 
less, nor should it be noticed here, if it were not to observe on it, 
that the system of literary forgery had not entirely ceased in Scot- 
land in the year 1800, when this man's supposed testimony was 
drawn up. It is evident that the Committee was imposed upon ; for 
no illiterate person would take upon him to pronounce so dogmatically 
upon a subject which he could not understand. But what does the 
testimony positively say as to the fact of the existence of the poems 
when it was drawn up ? Does it say that any person could repeat 
any one entire poem in the Gaelic language that was in every respect 
the same as its supposed translation in the Ossian of Macpherson ? 
It does not; — but it says, "It is enough that thousands can still be 
found in the Highlands and Isles who can recite many detached por- 
tions of them," (the poems of Ossian.) This is " the bone and mar- 
row" of this testimony, which the person who makes it says is 
" enough " to prove the transmission of those ancient poems down to 
our days. 

We might stop here with Mr. Mac Donald, but that there is one 
thing in his testimony which may as well be noticed here, not because 
it proves any thing as to the existence of the poems, or their author, 
in the third century, but because the thing is mentioned in other 
places of the Report as of some importance. It relates to " the Mac 
Vurichs for many generations family bards to the Mac Donalds of 
Clanranald," who were " to transmit in writing, the history and 
poetry connected with the family and their country. There is still 
extant a poem, composed by Niel Mor Mac Vurich to the Mac 
Donalds immediately before the battle of Garioch or Harlan, which 
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was fought near four hundred years ago. It is called Brosnachadh 
cath Ghariach (invigorating address at the battle of Garioch,) and is 
well known." This appears to be introduced for the purpose of shew- 
ing that some of the Scotch bards knew how to write, and that as one 
of their poems happens to be in existence at this time, we should, 
therefore, conclude that the works of Ossian, who wrote eleven hun- 
dred years earlier, were still in existence. 

We must confess that we cannot come to such a conclusion ; nor 
can we refrain from giving our opinion, that for any credit the poem 
does to either the bard, his patrons, or their country, it might as 
well have been lost along with the poems of Ossian. We are told 
that it is called " Brosnachadh Cath" (Catha properly,) which sig- 
nifies " an excitement to battle ;" but if we are allowed to judge of 
its spirit, and the spirit of the persons to whom it is addressed, from 
the copy of the thing called a poem, bearing that name in the 
" Choice Collection of the Works of the Highland Bards," printed in 
Edinburgh in 1804, we must believe the Mac Donalds of that day 
were much more tardy in rushing to fight the battles of their country 
than the members of that truly noble family, and, indeed, the High- 
landers in general, have been in subsequent periods. The poem con- 
sists of no less than 336 lines, all of which, we are to believe, the Mac 
Donalds patiently listened to, whilst their enemies were bidding them 
defiance, before they could rush to the conflict. But the length of the 
thing is not the circumstance which renders it tedious. It bids defi- 
ance to every thing like verse ; every single line of the poem, except 
the two first and the eleven last lines, consists of two adverbs, with- 
out any attention to the number of syllables, pauses, or accents. 
And what is more extraordinary, the poem, if it may be called a 
poem, is divided into seventeen stanzas, according to the number of 
letters in the Gaelic alphabet, and each of the adverbs, in each 
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stanza, begins with the same letter of the alphabet to which that 
stanza belongs. To enable the reader the better to perceive the beau- 
ties of this singular monument of Scotch Gaelic poetry, we subjoin a 
few lines, from the publication above mentioned : 



A Chlama cuinn, cuimhmicbibh 
Cruas an am na h-iorguil 
Gu arinneach, gu arronach, 
Gu arach, gu allonta, 
Gu athlamh, gu arronta\ 
Gu allmhura, gu arach tach, &c. 

B. 

Gu beotha, gu barrail, 

Gu brighmhor, gu buadhach, &c. 

c. 

Gu calma, gu curanta 

Gu crodha, gu cruadalach, &c. 

D. 

Gu dan, gu dur, 

Gu dasanagh, gu deaghfbulangacb, &c. &c. &c. 

Literal Translations of the above Gaelic Lines. 



Ob, descendants of Conn, remember 
Firmness in the time of battle, 
■Amicably, becomingly, 

i i 2 
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Powerfully, bravely, 
Nimbly, boldly, 
Fiercely, mightily, &c. 

B. 

Briskly, sprightfully, 
Efficaciously, victoriously, &c. 



Stoutly, courageously, 
Valiantly, bravely, &c. 

D. 

Undauntedly, firmly, 
Furiously, well-enduringly, &c. 

The above, we believe, may be taken as a sufficient sample of this 
precious poem, and an ample proof of the great fidelity with which 
the Scottish bards handed down the works of their predecessors, even 
from the times of " the sweet-voiced Ossian," and his illustrious 
father " the mighty Fingal, the powerful king of Morven," in the 
third century of the Christian era, to the year 1800, when Hugh 
Mac Donald, an illiterate Highlander, delivered a learned discourse 
on the poems of Ossian, in his own native Gaelic, which, for the 
benefit of posterity, has been translated into English, and published 
in the Report of the Highland Society of Scotland, to convince the 
world that Macpherson's Ossian is a translation of the poems of an 
ancient Highland bard ; the originals of which were soon to be pub- 
lished by the Highland Society of London. 

The Committee (Report, p. 15,) " presumes it may assume, as 
undisputed, that a traditional history of a great hero, called Fion, 
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Fion na Gael, or, as it is modernized, Fingal, exists * * * * in 
Scotland," and that "Oman dall, blind Ossian, is as well known as 
strong Sampson, or wise Solomon." We acknowledge the latter fact, 
but deny the first. The traditional history is of a hero called Fionn, 
or Fionn Mac Cubhaill, not of Fion na Gael, or Fingal, which is, as 
the Committee acknowledges, a modern name, of which the Highlan- 
ders never heard until of late. 

The Committee seems also to think it of importance to this 
inquiry, that the world should know of some proverbial expressions 
still used in Scotland ; such as " Cothram na feine — the equal com- 
bat of the Fingalians ;" " Ossian an deigh nam Jiann — Ossian, the 
last of his race ;" and " Tha i cho boidkeach reh Agandecca, nighean 
ant sneachda — She is as beautiful as Agandecca, daughter of the 
snow." It is not in the spirit of captious criticism, that we 
offer any remarks either on the original or translation of these 
proverbial expressions, but because we think some of them, at 
least, are of late invention, and that the translation is made to 
support a cause which the original does not do. " Cothram na 
feine " is not fairly translated : Cothram, or more properly Comh- 
throm, conveys not the most distant idea of fighting. It literally 
signifies equal weight, and is used to express justice, right, &c. ; and 
the word Feinne is an oblique case of the word Fianna, which sig- 
nifies an army or host, and in Gaelic writings is always used in that 
sense. In every province in Ireland there were Fianna, but the host 
that was commanded by Fionn Mac Cubhaill, was called Fionna 
Eirionn, and Fianna Fhinn, the host of Ireland, and the host of 
Fionn. The translating the word " Feine " Fingalians, " was evi- 
dently done for the purpose of imposing a belief that Fingal was an 
ancient name. Tha i cho boidheach reh Agandecca nigheanant 
sneachda," is clearly of modern manufacture. Its language, if there 
were nothing else, proves it so. But there is more ; the name Agan- 
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decca cannot be found in any Gaelic poem of an older date than the 
birth of Macpherson's Ossian. Even in the Gaelic originals of 
Ossian, as published by the Highland Society of London, it is in vain 
that we look for it. The name frequently occurs in the English poem 
of Fingal, and in other poems of Macpherson's Ossian, but never once 
in the " originals " of the Society. Macpherson first mentions this 
lady, Fingal, B. IV. (p. 55, o, ed.) " My hero had seen in his rest 
the mournful form of Agaridecca." The " original " of the Society 
does not mention any such name as Agandecca ; it calls this lovely 
lady " the face of snow." The words are : 

" Thainig na chcdail do n'gbaisgeach 
Aghaidh-'n t sneachda 'na cruth faoin." 

" In his sleep came to the hero 
The face of mow in her weak form." — Vol. n. p. 154. 

Macpherson mentions this lady by the same name twice more in 
the same Book, pp. 63 and 64, o. ed. In one place the " original " 
calls her ** Oigh mar shneachd-—a maid like snow;" in. the other 
" Oigh nan aird threun-^maid of mighty heroes," p. 176. She is 
mentioned again by Macpherson in the fifth Book, o. ed. p. 67, and 
twice in the sixth Book, pp. 83 and 84. In the first of these places 
the "original" calls her ** his first love — mo cheud rtiin." In the 
other two she is called " mo r6in," and " mo luaidk." Here the 
name of Agandecca is not once mentioned. Is it unreasonable 
then to suppose that the old proverbial expression above mentioned, 
is & modern forgery ? 

The Committee, in its Report, pp. 2 and 28, refers to the letters 
of Doctors Blair, Ferguson, and Carlisle, and of Mr. Home and 
Mr. Macpherson, contained in the Appendix No. 4, as furnishing 
proofs of the authenticity of Ossian's poems. But upon the closest 
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and most impartial examination of those letters, we have not been 
able to discover any such proofs. Such as they are we shall quote 
them fairly, and add a few general observations. 

The letter of Doctor Blair is mostly occupied by an account of 
his first acquaintance with Macpherson ; of the first publication of 
the " Fragments of Ancient Poetry, collected in the Highlands of 
Scotland;" of his own Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, and his 
Appendix to that treatise, in which, he says, is to be found " strong 
and irrefragable evidence in favour of the authenticity of the poems." 
Some of this evidence we have above examined, (p. 213, &c.,) and 
have shewn that it is by no means such evidence as the learned Doctor 
describes it. On the contrary, it furnishes proofs that, there were no 
ancient manuscripts of the poems in the islands ; that there were only 
fragments or detached pieces of the poems recited by the people of 
those islands; that the stories were Irish ; and that Doctor Blair's 
correspondents contradicted themselves and each other. 

The Doctor confesses his ignorance of the Gaelic language, but 
he says that Professor Ferguson, and some other gentlemen, had exa- 
mined Macpherson's papers, and saw some which appeared to be old 
manuscripts. — Appeared to be old manuscripts ! If those gentlemen 
knew the language, they could soon discover the difference between 
appearance and reality ; and if they had really seen such old manu- 
scripts, they would tell us so positively. The Doctor adds, that 
these gentlemen, «' in comparing his " (Macpherson's) " version with 
the original, they found it exact andfaithful, in any parts which they 
read." This latter part is contradicted by Sir John Sinclair in his 
" Dissertation on the Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian," prefixed 
to "The Poems in the original Gaelic," published by the Highland 
Society of London, where, to shew that Macpherson's translation is 
not " exact and faithful," his translation of the first Book of Fingal is 
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printed on opposite pages, with a new translation of that Book, made 
at the desire of Society, by the Rev. Thomas Ross. — (Vol. I. Dis~ 
sertation, p. c.) 

It is observable that, in this letter, Doctor Blair admits that Mac- 
pherson did deviate from his Gaelic originals ; that " he brought 
together pieces that were scattered and broken;" that he selected 
"such as he thought the best readings;" that "he left out some 
rudenesses and extravagancies;" and that "he interpolated in some 
places, to connect together pieces of one whole which he found dis~ 
jointed." This means, in plain English, that Mr. Macpherson collect- 
ed fragments of old poems and popular tales, and manufactured from 
them tales to his own taste, and, to flatter his countrymen, fathered 
them upon Ossian, an ancient bard. We now leave the reader to 
judge if Doctor Blair has proved the genuineness of Ossian's poems. 

The testimony of Doctor Ferguson, though he understood Gaelic, 
adds nothing to the proofs of the authenticity of the poems, and we 
wonder how the Committee gave it a place in the Appendix. All 
that the Doctor says relating to the poems, may be comprised in very 
few words. The whole amount is, that he heard " an oldish man," 
a tailor, in the year 1740, repeat some strains relating to a battle, 
and single combat, which, upon the appearance of Mr. Macpheron's 
publication, he recognized to be the single combat between Swaran 
and Cuchullin in Macpherson's Fingal ; and he gives two lines from 
the poem, which were all that he could remember. He adds, " I have, 
at different times, heard other scraps or fragments repeated ;" but he 
made no other use of them than to tell his friend John Home, that 
such fragments were in the Highlands. He then says the frag- 
ments he afterwards saw in Mr. Macpherson's hands, "by no means 
appeared of recent writing ; the paper was much stained with smoke, 
and daubed with Scot's snuff." It would be a pity to deprive the 
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Scotch nation of all the comfort which the letter of Doctor Ferguson 
affords. We shall, therefore, leave it in full possession of all such 
poems as the daubing of " Scot's snuff" may prove to be not of 
recent writing. 

The Doctor, however, not satisfied with his testimony as to the 
poems, adds an observation or two on the Gaelic language, and he 
tells us, " It was a language spoken in the cottage, but not in the 
parlour * * * * There were no books in it, but the manuals of 
religion, and these in so aukward and clumsy a spelling, that few 
could read them." If any beside a Scotchman were to assert this, 
it would be put down to the account of prejudice ; but being asserted 
by a learned Caledonian, we must believe it true. Yet, in this coun- 
try, where there were no books " but the manuals of religion," the 
Highland Societies would persuade us the long poems of Fingal, Temo- 
ra, &c, were preserved for the long space of fifteen hundred years. 

The Committee was not more fortunate in referring to the letter 
of Doctor Carlysle, than to those of the two last-mentioned gentle- 
men. Indeed it was rather less so. Mr. Carlyle says not one word 
for the authenticity of Ossian's poems. He expresses a belief that 
Mr. Macpherson was not, and could not, be the fabricator of the 
poems ; but he admits something like it. He says, " I am ready to 
admit, that after collecting all the scattered fragments, he tied them 
together in form of heroic poems. This gentleman was intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Macpherson, and in the years 1769 and 1770, 
for four months in each year, saw him daily, yet he does not venture 
to say that in all that time, or at any other time, he ever saw one 
line of the Gaelic originals, though the conversation often turned on 
the poems. 

Mr. Home's testimony is of less value than even Doctor Carlyle's. 
He was totally ignorant of the Gaelic language, yet having heard 
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some " hundreds of lines of the rhymes repeated to him by the com- 
mon people, he had no doubt that the tales and songs sung by the 
boatmen and herdsmen in the Highlands are the poems of Ossian." 
It appears that it was easy to make Mr. Home believe what, for the 
honour of Scotland, he wished to be true; but it is a great pity that 
some of his Highland acquaintances did not inform him that there 
was no such thing as rhyme in ancient Gaelic poetry. 

The next authority produced by the Committee, for the authen- 
ticity of the poems, is that of the Rev. M. Gallie, who, in 1799 and 
1801, wrote three or four letters in answer to the queries of the Com- 
mittee. In one of these he says, that Mr. Macpherson, " on his re- 
turn from the Highlands, produced him several volumes, small octavo, 
or rather large duodecimo, in the Gaelic language and characters, 
being the poems of Ossiah, and other ancient bards * * * * Many 
of these volumes were at the close, said to have been collected by 
Paul Macmhurich Bard Clanraonuil^ and about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century." 

Admitting the substance of the above quotation to be strictly 
true, We submit that it proves nothing as to the authenticity or anti- 
quity of those poems published by Macpherson, under the name of 
Ossian. They were in the Gaelic characters, and said to be collected, 
observe, not written, by a Scotch bard, in the fourteenth century ; 
but this does not prove that they were the production of the High- 
land muse. It is most probable that they were copies of those poems 
known to have been in circulation for several centuries in Ireland, 
and ascribed to the Irish Ossian. Mr. Gaflie says, he could, at that 
time, "read the Gaelic characters, though with difficulty." If he 
could read those characters he might have known the contents of the 
manuscripts, and be able to say positively, whether the poems pub- 
lished by Macpherson were translations from them or not; but he. 



does not say they are so; on the contrary, he tells us, that at this dis- 
tance of time, he cannot say whether Mr, Macpherson found the poem 
Fingal arranged as he gave it to the public. Jle gives us a few Irish 
verses, which he says were taken from the manuscripts ; but if they 
were really taken from the manuscript of Clanranald, that manu- 
script cannot be of the age assigned to it, and it must be imperfect 
and corrupt beside. This must be eyident, at first view, to any per- 
son at all acquainted with Gaelic yersification. We do not believe 
that either Mr. Gallie or Mr. Macpherson could understand a Gaelic 
manuscript of the fourteenth century, if it were before them. Mr. 
Gallie acknowledges that it was with difficulty he could read the 
Gaelic characters ; and to a certainty he would find it more difficult 
to understand than to read a manuscript of the age mentioned. That 
Mr. Macpherson could not read such we have good authority to 
state. This authority is Mr. Price, the keeper of the Bodleian 
library, in which there are some Irish manuscripts of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, containing poems attributed to Qssian. One 
of these is in Laud, F. 95, and Rawl. 48T. This is a dialogue in 
which Saint Patrick, Caoilte, and Qssian, are interlocutors. Mr. 
Price, the Librarian, showed this book, which is entitled in the 
index, "The battle of the Giants," to Mr. Macpherson ; and he con- 
fessed that he did not understand one word of those poems. This, 
••Mr. Price related to the late Rev. Charles O'Conor, author of " Re- 
rum Hibernicarum Scriptures Veteres" The mention of these manu- 
scripts by M*. Gallie is therefore no proof that Macpherson's Ossian 
is authentic, nor is it any proof that the so-called Gaelic originals of 
the Society are ancient. There is a great difference between the 
extract given by Mr. Gallie and the corresponding part in the Book 
o£ Fingal, published under the sanction of the Society, Book IV. 
v. 259-284. 

k k 2 
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The Report of the Committee next directs our attention to the 
answers and observations of Captain Morison, but with as little advan- 
tage to the inquiry as the preceding. The captain merely says, that he 
remembers to have heard repeated poems respecting Fingal, Ossian^ 
and other heroes ; and that " he remembers some fragments of Gaelic 
poetry respecting those persons, and gives a few of those as he now 
recollects them." The Committee has not favoured the public with a 
sight of the fragments, from which we may be allowed to conclude, 
that they do not serve the design of the Committee's labours. 

Among the reminiscences of the venerable old soldier, there is 
one which, it appears, he thought a matter of some consequence, 
namely, " That the address to the sun in the poem of Carthon, 
wanted two lines in the original, which neither Mr. Macpherson, nor 
any body else, could supply, nay, supply any thing like them" It 
would be satisfactory if the Captain had imformed us what idea he 
formed of those two runaway lines, that enabled him to assert, so 
positively, that " neither Mr. Macpherson, nor any body else, could 
supply any thing like them." 

The Committee, (Report, p. 47,) speaks of the Irish poems, pub- 
lished by Miss Brooke* and tells us they are of the same name, and 
have several passages nearly coincident with those in a collection 
made by Mc. Duncan Kennedy. The Report, however, asserts that 
the copies of the Fingalian poems brought from Ireland are evidently 
corrupted, and of a more modern style of composition than poems of 
similar titles collected in the Highlands. A comparison of some of 
the poems of Miss Brooke's and Mr. Kennedy's collections, is given 
in the Appendix, p. 820, and the preference of course given to the 
latter. We, however, are confident that the impartial Gaelic scholar, 
who is qualified to judge, must pronounce the Highland copies to be 
more corrupted than those of Ireland, though both are evidently 
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copies from the same original. The Committee, Appendix, No. xx. 
p. 313, has given us a poem on the death of Ossian, from Kennedy's 
collection, as a sample of the superiority of the Scotch copies. We 
give the first sixteen lines of that poem, exactly as they are printed in 
in the Report, and leave to the Gaelic scholar to pronounce on their 
purity. 

" Stiamhaidb bhi noc ann gleann-caothan, 
Gun ghuth gadhair ann, gun cheol, 
Mo chroidhe cbo dean e do mreir, 
'Smi fein an sean f hear gun treoir. 
'Nuair reachamaid do ghleann-caothann, 
Bu bhinn bladhar againn ceol, 
B'iomad dea' f heardhinn air chint, 
'Scho toileamaid diomb da'r deoin. 
'Nuair tbogamaid ri gleann-caotbonn, 
Bu lionmhor fadhaid gach iul, 
A cosgairt an daimh's 'san f heidh ; 
'Siomad ceud nach eireadh dbiu, 
B'iomad laoch adh' eighte macb, 
A dhireadh gu bras an Sliabh ; 
Le sbleagh, 'si ruisgte na dbornn 
Le cloidbeamb mor, agus sgiatb." 

Lest the foregoing should not be sufficient to shew the difference 
between the Scotch and Irish copies of the same poems, we insert 
some stanzas, extracts from the " Urnigh Ossian," as given by the 
Committee in the Appendix to the Report, p. 118, and corresponding 
stanzas from a manuscript Irish poem called " Agallamh Oisin agus 
Phadruig." The Irish poem commences with Patrick calling on 
Ossian to arise from sleep, and listen to the psalm; but this natural 
opening of the poem is transferred to the eighth stanza in the Scotch 
copy. 
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Extracts from Scotch Copy- 

" Oishain's fada do shuain 
Eirieh snas is aist na 'sailm 
Chaill a do luth sdo rath 
Scho chuir u cath ri la garbh." 



" Mo chail mi mo luth smo rath, 
Snach mairionn cathabh'aig Fiuim 
Dod chleirsneachd sa's beag mo speis 
'Sdo chiol eisteachd chonf beach leom." 



" Cha chualas co meath mo cheoil, 
O thus an domhain mhor gus anochd, 
Tha ri aosta annaghleochd Hath 
Thir a dhioladh cliar air chnochd." 



" Strie a dhiol me cliar air chnochd, 
'Illephadreig is olc run 
Seacoir dhuitsa chain mo chruth, 
Onach df huair a guth air thus. 

" Chualas Ceol Oscionn do cheoil 
Ge mor a mholfas tu do chliar 
Ceoil air nach luigh leatrom laoich 
Foaghsr cuile aig an ord Thiarm. 

" Smeorach bheagdhtrth o ghleann smail 
Faghar nom bare rie an-tumn 
Sheioemid fein le' puiit 
Sbha sinn fein sat Crurth ro bhinn." 



Parallel Irith. Extracts. 

PATRICK. 

" Qisip is fada do shuam, 
Eirghe suas is eist an t salm , 
Chaill tu do luth is do rath, 
•Snach ccuir feadh cath a ngleo ngarbh." 

OISIN. 

" O Chaill me mo luth is mo rath, 
Js nach maireann cath aig Fionn ; 
Annsa chleir ni bhfhuill mo speis 
Ceol da ndeis pi binn Horn." 

PATRICK. 

" Ni chualais a chomhaith do cheol 
O thus an domhain mhoir gus anocht 
Ata tu arsaigh aimhghlic Hath 
Ge go ecurtha gliadh air chnoc." 

OISIN. 

* Do chuirinnsi -gliadh air chnoc: 
A Phadroig as docht do run 
Is mairg duitsi do chain mo chruth, 
Is nach fuair me guth air Ituis. 

" Chualas ceol dob' f heart na. bfaur cceol, 
Ge mor mholas tu an chljar ; 
Sealaigheachd loin leitreach laoigh, 
Is faoidhe ghniodh an dord Fhiann. 

" Smolach ro bhinn glganna sgail 
No mongair no ttonn aig tuain traigh, 
Budfe binpe. rk>a> tro9t na«con 
N» fuaioft do sgolsa a eblerigh chnigh." 
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Translation of the. Irish Stanzas. 

PATRICK. 

" Oisim long is thy repose, 
Arise and listen to the psalm: 
Thou hast lost thy vigour and activity. 
And battle is not arrayed in rough conflict." 

OISIN. 

" Since I have lost my vigour and activity, 
And there exists not a battle with Finn ; 
In the clergy I delight not. 
After them music is not sweet to me." 

PATRICK. 

*' You never heard music so good, 
From the beginning of the great world to this day : 
Thou art old, foolish, grey, 
Though \he battle should be arrayed on the hill." 

OISIN. 

" I would arrange the "battle on the hill ; 
Patrick, naroow is thy mind. 
And shame to thee to dispraise my form ; 
And that I found not a word at first. 

" I heard music sweeter than your music, 
Though much thou praisest the clergy ; 
The chorus of the blackbirds of Letter Jeigh, 
And the 6ound made"by {he bum of the warriors. 

" The most-sweet thrush of the vale of Sgail, 
Or the murmur of the waves beating against the shore : 
Sweeter to me the noise of the bounds, 
Than the sound of thy school, oh, Boly priest." 
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The Committee has, in the Report, pp. 93-106, furnished us 
with some choice specimens of the purity of the Scottish Gaelic, in 
three poems extracted from a manuscript that formerly belonged to 
the Rev. James M'Gregor, Dean of J4smore, the metropolitan 
church of the See of Argyle, written from the year J527 to 1529. 
The first of these is a copy of a part of an Irish poem, a very ancient 
copy of which is in possession of the writer of tjiese sheets. We 
insert a few of the corresponding lines of each copy : 



Scotch Copy, 

" A HOUDIR SO OSS1N." 

" Is fodda nocht ni nelli fruim 
Is fadda lwiym in nychutb ryir 
In lay dew gay fadda yoth 
Di bi lor fodda in lay de. 

" Fadda lwiym gych lay ya dik 
Ne mir sen di cleacbta dojmh 
Gin deowir gin damych cath 
Gin wea feylim class lwith.'? 



Irish Copy. 

" «i$in cc." 

" Is fada anocht a naol-finn 
Is budh fada liom an oidcbe reir 
An la niumh gidh fada ata 
Budh leoc fad an lae ne. 

" Fada liom gach la da ttig 
Ni mar sin budh cleacbta dbuinn 
Mo bheitba ph'eagmoia na bhfiann 
Do chuir sin mo cbjall air ccul." 



In these examples the Gaelic reader will at once perceive that 
the "corrupted, and modern" Irish copy is written after the old 
fashion of Irish writings, as practised by ancient Irish writers, while 
the pure Scotch copy is written in a manner that the old-fashioned 
Gaelic writers were totally unacquainted with. It is in vain that we 
look for letters K, W, Y, &c, in Irish poems. It was reserved for 
modern or Scottish ingenuity to mark the purity and antiquity of 
their poems by the introduction of exotic letters, unknown to the 
Gaelic language, and never admitted into the Gaelic alphabet. 

These poems, however, are damning evidences against the claims 
made by the Scotch to Ossian, as a Highlander ; they bear positive 
testimony that the Jfcinne, or companions of Fionn, as well as Fionn 
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himself and his son Oisin, were all Irishmen. It is on this account 
that the Irish poems are represented by the Scotch as corrupted, and 
more modern compositions than those of Scotland. 

The scene of the first of these poems is laid in Ireland, and the 
author, whoever he may have been, addresses Saint Patrick in the 
character of Ossian, and relates several things concerning Fionn and 
his companions. The very first stanza following what the Committee 
has given us of this poem, implores the prayers of Saint Patrick, — 
thus : 

" Sir a Phadruig duinne air Dhia 
Fios a nionadh a mbiaidh sinn 
Agas saorfadh manam air olc 
Fada anocht a naolfinn." 

" Beseech God for us, O Patrick, 
That we may know our situation, 
And that my soul may be delivered from evil ; 
Tedious is this night in Elfin." 

The next stanza speaks of Fionn as " chief of the Feinne of Ire- 
land, — Ceannus air Fiannaibh Eirionn." This, however, is very 
wisely suppressed by the Committee. 

The second poem is also Irish. It is a corrupted copy of an old 
Irish poem called " Laoidh Mhoighre bhuirb" or *' Laoidh an Easa 
ruaidh," which has been translated and published by Miss Brooke 
in her " Reliques of Irish Poetry," and from which Macpherson stole 
his episode of Borbar and Fainasollis, in the third Book of his 
Fingal. The scene of this poem is laid at Eas ruadh, or, as it is now 
called, Ashroe, near Ballyshannon, in the County of Donegal. We 
give the first three stanzas of the Scotch copy, together with the cor- 
responding ones of the ancient Irish poem, in which every Gaelic 
scholar will discover the corruption of the one and the purity of the 
other, both in language and versification. 

vol. xvi. *> l 
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Scotch. 

" Annit doif skayle beg er Finn 
Ne skayl nac curre in suym a 
Err vac Cowle fa ma't ghelle 
Fa cowinsey ra me ray. 

" Di wamyn beggan sloyeg 
Ag Ess royg ny negg in mawle 
Di chemyn fa holt yr lerr 
Currych mor agus ben ann. 

" Keigyt Leich yownych mane Reic 
Fa mat er gneeit er gyc gart 
Ffir yar nesh is marg a cheith 
Di youmist er gi teir nert." 



Translation, (Report, p. 99.> 

" Know ye a short tale of Fingal, 
A tale that claims your attention ; 
It concerns the son of Comhal of powerful 



Whom, while I live, I shall in woe remember. 

" We were few in his train, 
By the fall of Roya, that softly murmurs, 
Where we saw a large sailed boat afar, 
Which conveyed a fair over ocean. 

" Fifty, alert heroes sat round the king ; 
Trusty were their deeds in support of right 
How unlike, alas ! are they whom I behold 

in your stead ; 
Oh ye, whose strength could control each 

land ! » 



Irish. 
" Sgeal beag agum air Fhinn 
Ni sgel nach ccuirfidh a suim e 
Air mhac Cubhaill ba maith ghoil 
Ba cumhain sin re mo rae. 

" Do bhamairne beagan sloigh 
Air Easruadh mhic Bobhair na moill 
Tig chugainn fa sheoil air lear 
An curach beag is bean ann. 

" Caogad laoch dhuinn mun Ri 
Ba maith ar ngniomh 'sar ngart 
Fir dar ndeis as mairgad chi 
Do ghabhamaois air gach erica neart." 



Literal Translation. 

" I have a small story on Finn ; 
It is not a story that you will not value ; 
On the son of Cubhall: great was his 

prowess, 
That shall be remembered during my time. 

" We were a small host, 
At the Eas of Ruadh son of Bovar of the heap. 
There came to us sailing on the ocean, 
The little cot, and a woman therein. 

" We were fifty heroes round the king. 
Good were our actions and our renown. 
It is sorrowful to look on the men after us ; 
We seized power in every country," 
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The word Eas signifies a waterfall, heap, or cataract, where the 
water is precipitated from an eminence, and of course makes a consi- 
derable noise; and on this idea "Mac bobhair namhoill," is translated 
by Miss Brooke " deafening son of the heap : " but we have the autho- 
rity of an ancient Irish manuscript, that the Eas had its name from 
Ruadh mac Bobhair, who was there accidentally killed by falling 
from the summit. The Scotch Ossian, however, makes his cataract 
softly murmur — " the fall of Roya that softly murmurs." 

In the Scotch copy, the pursuer of the lady is called " Dyre 
borb." In the Irish " Moighre borb," Macpherson differs from 
both, and calls him " Borbar." Neither the Scotch nor the Irish 
poem gives any other name for the lady but " Neyn Re heir fa 
hwne," or '* Inghean Righ, thire fo thuinn ; " but Mr. Macpherson 
has supplied these defects, and christened the distressed damsel 
" Fainasollis." The Highland Society, in their publication of the 
" Poems of Ossian in the original Gaelic/' have not favoured us with 
the original episode of " Borbar and Fainasollis," but have pru- 
dently supplied its place by four lines of * * * * See vol. ir. 
p. 134. 

The third poem, like the two foregoing, is Irish, and is ascribed, 
not to Ossian, but to t( Fergus flidh" or " Fergus the poet, the son 
of Fionn Mac Cubhail, and brother of Ossian. It is on the battle of 
Gavra, where Oscar, the son of Ossian, was killed, and where the 
Feinne were so weakened as never to be able to recover their former 
consequence. There are at least three poems, of considerable anti- 
quity, in Irish, written on the battle of Gavra, upon which Mr. 
Macpherson founded his poem of " Temora." The poem now before 
us shows, in the second line, that the Feinne were Irish : 

"Innis dowin a Erris, 
Ille Feyni Errin." 

L L 2 
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Translated : 



' Tell us, Fergus, 
Thou bard from Erin's heroes." 



The Irish copy runs thus : 



" Innis dhuinn a Fhearghuis, 
Fhilidh Feinne Eirionn." 

Literal translation : 

"Tell to us, O Fergus, 
Bard of the Feinne of Erin." 

The Committee tells us, Keport, p. 106, "that these, ancLall 
other translations given in this Report, are strictly literal." This, 
however, is not strictly true, which the second line now quoted 
proves. The Gaelic words " Ilk Feyni Errin" however barbarously 
Spelled, are not so disguised as to conceal the meaning of the author. 
They literally mean " Poet of the Feinne of Ireland ;" and it is evi- 
dent that translating them *' Thou Bard from Erin's heroes," . was 
done for the purpose of making it appear that those Fenian heroes 
were not Irish. 

The corruptions which, it is asserted, have crept into the Irish 
poems, are most strangely accounted for by the Committee. It tells 
us that, " whoever has looked with attention on the history of nations, 
or the progress of civil society, will easily conceive how the superior 
cultivation of Ireland in literature, civil polity, and a religious esta- 
blishment, might naturally tend to produce such a change and cor- 
ruption in the ancient traditionary poems as they seem to have ex- 
perienced in that country." — Report, p. 49. This corruption, the 
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Committee says, is not to be found in the Highland poems, though 
it acknowledges that Ireland sheltered and preserved that learning 
which Scotland in a great measure lost; though Mr. Macpherson 
asserts that the traditions and songs of his ancestors " were lost or 
altogether corrupted ;" and though the same gentleman avows that, 
the Highlanders had fallen "into the last degree of ignorance and 
barbarism." Are we to give implicit credence to the Committee ? Are 
we to believe that ancient literary documents must be corrupted by 
men of learning, as the Irish confessedly were, and that they were 
preserved in all their original purity amongst a people " fallen into 
the last degree of ignorance and barbarism," without books or 
records ? The idea is preposterous. 

At p. 55 of the Report, the Committee introduces two travellers 
to our notice, — no less personages than " Lord Webb Seymour, and 
Mr. Professor Playfair, the former of whom was so obliging as to 
communicate to the chairman of the Committee an extract from his 
note-book." This, the Committee, no doubt, thought of vast impor- 
tance to its inquiry. The substance of his Lordship's extract, which 
is of considerable length, amounts to this, that he had heard repeated a 
poem, or part of a poem, he could not tell which, that Mr. Mac 
Donald had translated for him, and that it represented Fingal and his 
heroes encamped on the shore, when they saw two ships, one pursuing 
the other. In the first was a lady in distress, who, upon landing, 
implored the protection of Fingal and his men. Immediately after, 
the second ship arrived, and a warrior landed, with whom Oscar and 
Gaul fought, but were defeated : the hero, however, and his followers 
were afterwards despatched to the other world by the remainder of 
Fingal's people. Another poem, a description of a battle, was 
repeated by one of the Macphersons. Another Macpherson, who 
had accompanied James Macpherson through Sky, &c, told his 
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Lordship that he had written out many poems for his namesake, 
"but unfortunately could not remember which." A Mr. Campbell told 
him that he had often compared several of the poems translated by 
Macpherson with the originals, and found them to vary but little ; and 
on being asked for the particular poem which he had compared, the 
mountain brought forth a mouse, " he named Oscar and Malvina !!" 
A Mr. Augustine Mac Donald, a Catholic priest, remembered a 
" whole poem which he learned when a boy, and which has not been 
given in Macpherson's translation," and "Scalpa told them of a 
dialogue in verse, betwixt Ossian and Peter of the Psalms, who had 
married Ossian*s daughter." 

Such is the amount of the extract from Lord Webb Seymour's 
note-book, which leaves us just as well qualified to judge of the 
authenticity of Ossian's poems as we were before we had read that 
important document. The first poem mentioned by his Lordship is evi- 
dently the poem of " Moighre Borb" which we have noticed at pp. 
221, 251, and the last poem was doubtless the poem called by Scot- 
tish writers "Ossian's Prayers," and by the Irish " Agallamh Oisin 
agus Phadruig" or " Dialogue between Ossian and Patrick" of which 
we have already spoken, p. 247, and which Mr. Macpherson in his 
Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, n. ed. p. 39, declares to be 
Irish. The poems repeated by " Mr. Malcolm Macpherson, and by 
Mr. Augustine Mc. Donald, a Catholic priest," might have been, for 
any thing we could know to the contrary, the original of the Battle of 
Lora, or of the Death of Cuchullin, or of Berrathon, which the Society 
regrets it could not find ; but that Mr. Mac Donald's poem, we are 
told, " was not given in Macpherson's translation." Or, what is more 
likely, those poems may have been the production of one of our Irish 
Ossians ; for we are inclined to think that many of our bards 
assumed the character of that venerable hero. 
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The Committee, Report, p. 58, mentions Gillies' collection of 
Gaelic poetry, and falls foul of the poem called " Suireadh Oisein" 
or, <* Ossian's courtship.'* It tells us that the verse, " Is cuth duine 
far nach Fionduin" with which the copy published by Gillies 
begins, " is quite inexplicable." But if the Committee had read the 
copy procured by Dr. Young, the late bishop, of Clonfert, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and published by him, with some others, in 
the first volume of the " Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy," 
the difficulty would have vanished. We have already noticed this 
poem at p. 222, to which we refer. 

From p. 59 to p. 77 of the Report, the Committee entertains us 
with an account of the Rev. Doctor Smith's Gaelic poems, and with 
some extracts from that work. But this we submit can have no 
weight. Doctor Smith himself is accused of being a fabricator of 
Ossianic poetry, and until he be acquitted of forgery, his testimony 
cannot be received in favour of Macpherson. 

The Committee next proceeds to give an account of materials 
which itself has acquired, for elucidating the questions which the 
Society had committed to its inquiry, and mentions as important, 
that several places in Scotland are called after Fingal and his heroes. 
If this be received as a proof that Ossian belongs to Scotland, it must 
be considered as equally so for Ireland; for there is not, we may 
venture to say, one county in our island in which there are not a 
great number of places called after those ancient heroes. 

The Committee applied to the executors of Mr. Macpherson to 
know if he had left behind him any of those manuscripts, particularly 
those ancient books which the Committee understood he possessed. 
The reply of Mr. Mackenzie, who had been the trustee appointed for 
the purpose of publishing the originals of Ossian, was clear and 
decisive. There were no such ancient books to be found ; none but 
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what were in "the hand-writing of Mr. Macpherson himself, or of 
others whom he had employed." * * * * " Of the Books of which 
the Committee had so often heard, only one was recovered, a small 
duodecimo volume." This volume the Committee acknowledges to 
have contained nothing but a few songs, poems, &c, chiefly Gaelic, 
and some English, but none of the originals of Ossian. But though 
these ancient books could not be found, the Committee imagines that 
it " has very satisfactory evidence," that several large and ancient 
books had been in the possession of Mr. Macpherson, and for 
this we are referred to several authorities in the Appendix. We 
have examined these authorities, and we must declare that they are 
not to us "very satisfactory evidences" that the books mentioned, 
contained copies of the genuine poems of Ossian. Malcolm Mac- 
pherson, who signs his affidavit as a marksman, swears only that his 
brother gave a book to Mr. James Macpherson, " which wholly 
regarded the Fions or Fingalians." The affidavit of Ewan Macpher- 
son states, that the declarant is seventy-three years of age ; that Mr. 
James Macpherson had but a very imperfect knowledge of Gaelic ; 
that the declarant took down poems of Ossian for Mr. Macpherson, 
from the recitations of several persons ; that Mr. Macpherson got a 
book from one of the Mac Mhuirichs which contained some poems 
of Ossian ; that Mr. Macpherson got an order from Clanranald on a 
Lieutenant Mac Donald for a Gaelic folio manuscript, called the 
" Leabhar Dearg" which, declarant heard, contained some of the 
poems of Ossian; that the declarant never saw that book, but is 
positive that the book given by Mac Mhuirich to Macpherson, was 
not the "Leabhar Dearg;" that he had often heard poems of Ossian 
relative to the Fingallians repeated in his youth ; and that he recol- 
lected to have read a part of Mr. Macpherson's Fingal ; and, as far 
as he could recollect the substance of the original, he thought the 
translation well executed." The affidavit of Lachlan Mac Vuirich, 
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the son of the Mac Mhuirich mentioned in the foregoing affidavit, 
another marksman, contradicts that affidavit so far as it relates to the 
" Leabkar Dearg" which, he swears positively, his father gave to 
Macpherson, by the command of Clanranald ; and he describes that 
book as being made of paper, longer and broader than a Bible, but 
not so thick in the cover. 

The above is the substance of three affidavits, in some cases 
contradicting each other. But supposing them all to accord, we can 
discover nothing "very satisfactory" in them, respecting the au- 
thenticity or antiquity of those poems published by Macpherson as 
translations from Ossian. The affidavits merely aver that Mr. Mac- 
pherson got one book which " wholly regarded the Fionns or Finga- 
lians ;" that he got another book which contained works of Ossian; 
and that poems of Ossian were taken down for him by one of the 
declarants, from the recital of others. Not one of these, however, 
says that the poems published by Macpherson were translations from 
either of the books, or from the poems taken down from the recital 
of others ; so that for any thing we can discover to the contrary, the 
poems contained in those documents may have been copies of those 
of the Irish Ossian, all of which Mr. Macpherson acknowledged in 
his " Dissertation on Ossian," n. ed. p. 37, were in his possession, 
and from which he borrowed the materials for several of his poems, 
as we have already shewn. 

The communication made to the Committee by the Rev. Mr. 
Anderson, one of Mr. Macpherson's executors, proves nothing regard- 
ing the authenticity of the poems. The memorandums in Macpher- 
son's hand-writing merely mention that he had, in the whole, or in 
part, delivered the originals of eight of his poems to M. John Mac- 
kinzie. These eight poems, with the exception of Comala, Temora, 
Conlath, and Cuthona, form the entire of the originals published by 

vol. xvr. M M 
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the Highland Society : by the memorandum on Carthon, it appears 
that the entire original of that poem was not delivered to Mr. Mac- 
kinzie by Macpherson; and the copy of that original in the Society's 
publication is also defective. Why Mr. Macpherson did not trans- 
late, or cause to be translated into Gaelic, the concluding part of 
this poem, is not easy to guess. But, let his motives be what they 
may, it is evident that he stole the most interesting part of the whole 
poem, the combat between Carthon and Clessammor, from a poem 
of the Irish Ossian, beginning ** Fainig triath an borb laoch," trans- 
lated and published by Miss Brooke, which describes the coming of 
Connlaoich, the son of Cuchullin, to Ireland, and the battle between 
those two heroes, in which, neither of them knowing the other, the 
father kills the son. Mr. Macpherson has made the son overcome 
the father, and while binding him, the father stabs him with a dag- 
ger and kills him : but in all other respects the leading incidents of 
Macpherson's poem are closely copied from the Irish bard, though not 
literally translated. 

The Committee next gives us an account of manuscripts in the 
possession of the Society ; but for any purpose that this serves in 
throwing light upon the question regarding the authenticity of Mac- 
pherson's Ossian, an account of Shanscrit manuscripts would answer 
equally well. By the account given by the Committee, Report, page 
90, and by the Appendix, No. xvm and xix, it appears that the poems 
ascribed to Ossian, contained in those manuscripts, are not copies 
of the originals of any of Macpherson's Ossian, but corrupted copies 
of poems common in Ireland, and always ascribed to some Irish bard 
or bards, who assumed the name of Ossian. And the ancient manu- 
scripts, of which the Committee has given us some facsimiles, are 
evidently Irish. The fac-similes, and the explanation given of them 
by Doctor Donald Smith, who appears to have been the best Gaelic 
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scholar concerned in the Report, show clearly that that ingenious 
gentleman did not perfectly understand ancient Irish manuscripts. 
The first specimen of the Irish is given Plate II. and begins " III Fint 
uao baoiscne a cuinchadh a mhic Oisen. Paoi Oisin pliadhin, #c." 
The translation of which is thus given: — " Fingal of the family of 
Baoiscne, meeting Ms son, to wit Ossian. Ossian was a year, $c." In 
this the translator, not understanding what was meant by the /// of 
the original, therefore omitted it in his translation, and by that means, 
and mistaking the sense of the word Cuinchcadh, made the passage 
nonsense. The /// of the original is a contraction for the word Triall,* 
and the text should be thus rendered :— Fionn the descendant of 
Baiscne went to seek his son Oisin. Oisin was a year, $c." In this 
reading the sense is clear, but the reading of Doctor Smith is quite 
unintelligible. 

Another proof of the inability of the learned Doctor to understand 
ancient Gaelic manuscripts is furnished in the concluding line of the 
same specimen, where the translator supposes an inverted C, with 
two small oblique strokes before it, to be a contraction for the word 
"Con." He, therefore, after the word decens, imagines the sense 
runs on to the end of the line, and he writes it thus : " decens Co- 
nuadh ladh ei a scciadh" "Con" "Con" Upon this he writes a note, 
and says, '* what follows decens seems to have been the burden of the 
song which Ossian sung on the above occasion." This is a most egre- 

• The sense of the contraction represented by III is easily discovered by any person 
acquainted with ancient Irish manuscripts. The letter I is the second in the ancient arrange- 
ment of the Irish alphabet, and is called Luis. The letter therefore three times repeated thus 
III, or Ul, i. e. t/<; I, or t/t; Vqf, as in the fac-simile given by the Committee, represents the 
word " Triall," "he went," or " Triallus," "he goes," as 11 or 11 represents the word ddil in 
all its different meanings; or as the letter R three times repeated, thus rrr, or ri/tri, or jjp, 
i. e. tfij p. represents the word Triar or tftjfyt, three persons. 
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gious blunder. A simple inverted C (q) is certainly a contraction 
for " Con," but an inverted C, written in the manner given in the fac- 
simile, is one of those marks which are common in ancient Irish manu- 
scripts, with which every one that perfectly understands those writ- 
ings must be acquainted, and which is called " Cionn fa eke," or 
" Corfu chasain." Its use is to shew that the word before it, in the 
line where it occurs, was the termination of a paragraph; that a new 
paragraph commences on the next line ; and that what follows this 
mark, in its own line, is a continuation of that new paragraph carried 
up from the line underneath. Examples of the use of these marks 
are given in the Irish grammars of General Vallancey, Rev. Doctor 
O'Brien, and William Haliday, Esq. 

The specimens given on Plate III. with the exception of No. 5, 
are all from Irish manuscripts. No. 4 is from an old copy of the 
tragic tale of the ** Death of the Children of Uisneach," or, as it is 
sometimes written, " Usnoth," a literal translation of which, by the 
late Theophilus O'Flanagan, was published in the " Transactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Dublin," in 1809. This number furnishes another 
proof that Doctor Smith was unable to understand ancient Gaelic 
manuscripts. He has fallen into a great error in the second line of 
his explanation, where he mistakes the contracted form of writing hi 
in Irish for li, and he therefore converts the words " Alba cona hin- 
gantaibh," into "Alba cona lingantaibh," which he translates "Albion 
with all its lakes." The true translation should be "Alba with its 
wonders." Hingantaibh is the dative or ablative plural of Ingnadh 
or Iongnadh, a wonder ; but lingantaibh is not the dative or ablative 
plural of linn, a lake or pool. No Irish word of one syllable can 
ever make three syllables in any of its oblique cases. Linntaibh is 
the regular dative plural of linn. Another error, into which Doctor 
Smith has fallen, occurs in translating the word Alba, the Irish name 
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for Scotland, Albion. Albion is the name of England particularly, or^ 
if you will, of the whole island of Britain ; but no Irish writer ever 
called England or Wales Alba, a name that is solely applicable to 
Scotland. There are several other errors in the Doctor's explanation 
of this poem, but we consider it unnecessary to refer to them : there 
are, however, some errors in other places which demand our notice. 
In giving an account of " the oldest manuscript in the possession of 
the Society," (Appendix, No. xix. p. 285,) the learned author travels 
out of his way to give us a specimen of his skill in religious polemics. 
He tells us about the Bishop of Rome assuming the title of Papa, or 
Pope ; that the Scots, Britons, and Irish, derived their Christianity 
from Saint John the evangelist, for which he quotes Bede, though 
Bede, by the way, says no such thing. He talks of Pasch, Bishops, 
Presbyters, Monks, Abbots, Priors, &c, all of which have as much 
connexion with the poems of Ossian as with the laws of Confucius. 
To bring all this about, he seizes upon the word Pupa, which appears 
on the margin of the manuscript he talks of, and tells us that that word 
is " equivalent to Pope, or Papa." In this, however, he is egregiously 
mistaken. Pupa, or, as it is sometime written Popa, has no such 
meaning. Its true meaning is a master or preceptor. Papa, written 
with a long a, is a pope, but Popa or Pupa, both words of the same 
sound, never mean either Lord, Father, Presbyter, Prior, Bishop, or 
Pope. It must be always held in remembrance by every Irish scholar, 
that though the broad vowels a, o, and u, are sometimes improperly 
commuted, when they are not long, yet they are never written one 
for the other when they require the lengthened sound. Pupa, there- 
fore, which is always short, never could be written for Papa, or Pope. 
The Murciusa, therefore, who was the Pupa of the writer alluded to, 
was his preceptor in the college or school. That the word Pupa or 
Popa was used as a term for a preceptor or master, ancient Irish ma- 
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nuscripts furnish abundant proofs. In the tale of the " Tain bo 
Cuailgne" a copy of which is in the manuscript of which the Doctor 
treats, and in tales that accompany it, the word Popa often occurs 
in that sense. In the " Tain bo Cuailgne" Cuchullin, when a boy, is 
made to tell Conor, king of Ulster, " Ni maith na hairm so agad a 
mo Phopa — These arms you have are not good, oh, my master." In 
the account of the battle between Fergus, son of Roich, and Cuchul- 
lin, who had been Fergus's pupil, Cuchullin says " Is baoghlach tig 
tu a Phopa Fheargus do chomhrac, agas tu gan Chloidheamh — It is 
perilous that you, oh, Preceptor Fergus, come to fight, and you with- 
out a sword." In the tale of the combat between Ferdia (called fry 
Mr. Macpherson, in his Fingal, Ferda,) and Cuchullin, the latter, 
upon being visited by his former friend Fergus, says " Mo cheann do 
theachd a Phopa a Fhergus — My delight your coming, oh, instructor, 
oh, Fergus." In the tale of the " Death of Cuchullin," that hero calls 
another of his friends his Popa. " Maith o mo Phopa a Laoigh air 
Cuchullin — Good, oh, my Preceptor, oh, Laoigh, said Cuchullin." 
Numberless other examples might be given of the use of this word, 
and all in the same meaning, if it were necessary to produce them ; 
but we trust that what we have now given will bcfound sufficient to 
show that Doctor Smith made a great blunder in making Pupa a 
Pope. Conor king of Ulster, Fergus son of Roigh, and Laoigh, 
were Pagans, who lived four hundred years before Christianity was 
introduced into this country. 

The Doctor says that " The orthography of this manuscript also 
bears evidence of its high antiquity, u being employed in it to denote 
the sound which is uniformly expressed in other manuscripts, from 
the ninth century to the sixteenth downward, by b or bh." This cir- 
cumstance, however, is a proof of the reverse of what the Doctor 
asserts ; for u never was used for the aspirated b and m or bh or mh 
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before the fifteenth century. This is proved by the fact, that there 
are in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, as well as in the hands 
of private persons, Irish manuscripts, in which the date of their writing 
is given, from 1487 to 1518, and in many of which the u is substi- 
tuted for bh and mh, whilst in those of an earlier date, that letter is 
not found so used; and in the very earliest manuscripts, it is but very 
seldom that any of the consonants are at all dotted or aspirated. It 
is also to be observed that in those Gaelic manuscripts where u is 
used as a substitute for bh or mh, the u has always a point or dot 
placed over it to mark the sound of a consonant which it there takes, 
and to distinguish between that and its simple sound as a vowel. 

Doctor Smith is also in error when he confounds the name Muir- 
chius with that of Muireadhach. He says, " the death of a Mure- 
dachas, prior of Iona, is marked by the diligent and learned Colgan 
under the year 777." He then tells us that the letter </, by the rules 
of Gaelic orthography, " is quiescent," and he adds, " so that actu- 
ally the sound of Muredachus is much the same as that of Muir- 
chius." This it not only erroneous but uncandid and unfair. The 
Doctor, for the honour of his native country, wishes us to believe that 
the manuscript was Scotch, and not Irish ; he therefore seizes upon 
Muredachus, Abbot of Iona, whose death is mentioned by Colgan, 
and wishes us to believe that he was the Muircius mentioned in the 
manuscript. But even if this were so, the manuscript could not be 
said to be Scotch, for Iona was an Irish establishment, and from its 
foundation until its dissolution, its abbots were Irishmen, with one 
solitary exception ; so that even if it were written in Iona, it must be 
considered an Irish manuscript. But the manuscript carries with it 
positive proofs that it was Irish. One of those proofs is to be found 
in what the learned Doctor calls " The critical exposition prefixed to 
the Tain." The Doctor's translation of the article may be found in 
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the Appendix to the Report, p. 291, and there the English reader 
will at once see that the tract which he calls the Tain, was written in 
Ireland and by an Irishman. The Doctor's error, where he says that 
"the sound of Muredachhus is much the same as that of Muirchius," 
is so apparent to every Gaelic scholar, that it is almost unnecessary 
to notice it here. It may, however, be necessary for the benefit of the 
English reader, to observe that no Irishman, or ancient Scot, was 
ever called Muredachus in his own language. The name Muiread- 
hach was common among the Irish, and the person mentioned by 
Colgan was of that name ; but Colgan, as he wrote in Latin, gave 
the name a Latin termination, and called the man Muredachus, and 
in that case the d could not become quiescent, so that the sound 
could not be " much the same," or at all the same, " as Muirchius." 
It is wonderful that the Doctor's own good sense did not point out to 
him the impropriety of concealing the real Irish name of Muiread- 
hach, and of making his Latin name of the same sound of Muir- 
chius, which are totally different from each other. 

It is not easy to guess what the Doctor means by calling the two 
or three Irish lines prefixed to the " Tain bo Cuailgne, a Critical 
Exposition." It is in fact no Exposition at all; it merely tells 
where the Tale was written, the time it was written, the name of the 
person who was its author, and the cause of its being written. If we 
must call this a " Critical Exposition," it must be acknowledged that 
it is not one of a very lucid description. The Doctor, however, draws 
a very curious conclusion from the circumstance that neither Rode- 
rick O'Flaherty nor his friends the Mac Firbis's notice this Critical 
Exposition. He says, " O'Flaherty considers the Tale of the Tain 
as a composition of the age to which it relates ; so that the Critical 
Exposition prefixed to this ancient copy, must have escaped the dili- 
gent and successful search which he made for materials for his Ogygia. 
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And, as he was the friend and pupil of the family of Mac Firbis, the 
most learned and intelligent of the professed Antiquarians of Ireland, 
there is reason to believe that the Exposition in question was not 
only written but composed in Scotland, and that it was either un- 
known to the Irish Antiquaries, or overlooked by them." This con- 
clusion is not justified by the facts. We do not know that the Mac 
Firbises ever wrote any thing on the Tain bo Cuailgne, and O'Fla- 
herty might have mentioned it without thinking the " Critical Expo- 
sition" worth notice. There are different tales both in verse and 
prose which treat of this plunder of the cows of Cuailgne, an ancient 
district, the principality of the hero Cuchullin, which is included in 
the present County of Louth. Three or four of those tales are in the 
possession of the writer of these sheets, two of which have the name 
of Tain bo Cuailgne, both agreeing in the subject, but widely differ- 
ing from each other in composition and age. One of these is doubt' 
less, a copy of the same original as the copy in the possession of the 
Highland Society, which original, notwithstanding the judgment of 
Doctor Smith, cannot be of an earlier date than the fifteenth century. 
The other is of greater antiquity by some centuries, and may be one 
of the tales to which O* Flaherty alluded when he speaks of " multis 
poeticisjigmentis," 

It is really astonishing that Doctor Smith could be silly enough 
to suppose that the omission of O'Flaherty in not noticing this " Cri- 
tical Exposition," is a proof that the Tain was composed in Scotland, 
when that very Exposition declares that it was written in Ireland, 
by an Irishman, and at the instigation of the king of Connaught. If 
Doctor Smith had sufficient candour to state facts, he would have 
told, for he must have known it, that the tale itself gives positive 
proof, besides these in the " Critical Exposition," that it was not 
written in Scotland. The story is extremely ridiculous, and would 
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add but little to the literary reputation of any nation in which it might 
be composed ; but, be that as it may, it must be conceded to Ireland. 
The Tain itself relates the plunder of the cows taken from Cuchullin, 
and the wars that arose from that plunder ; but there is usually pre- 
fixed to it a legend called " Imtheacht na Tromdhaimhe" or " The 
Progress of the grave Poets," which accounts for the cause of writing 
the Tain. By this it appears that Seanchan Torpest, a bard, with 
150 other bards, his followers, with their wives and families, went 
into Connaught, where they quartered themselves on Guaire, king of 
that province, the most generous of men. Guaire received them 
with kindness, and entertained them with the greatest hospitality 
for upwards of a year, until at length their insolent demands became 
so intolerable, that Marbhan, the brother of the king, resolved upon 
finding some expedient to banish them from the province. For that 
purpose he went to the quarters of the bards, and challenged them to 
a trial of their skill in their profession. Many knotty questions were 
discussed between Marbhan and the bards, in which he always an- 
swered those propounded to him, whilst the bards were often non- 
plussed by those that he proposed. At length he asked them for the 
history of the " Tain bo Cuailgne" and this their chief Scealaidhe, 
or story-teller, was obliged to declare himself totally ignorant of. 
This Marbhan expected, and as the bards, by their profession, were 
obliged to know every thing, he laid hold of this failure to cause 
them to remove, without charge of " inhospitality to the bards" 
being brought against his brother Guaire, which, to that munificent 
prince would be, of all things, the most afflictive. As soon as the 
chief Sgealaidhe declared his ignorance of the Tain, the instant reply 
was : " Maiseadhy air Marbhan, cuirimsi thusa agos an Tromdhaimh 
uilefa gheasa gan a bheith dhd oidche a noon bhaile no go bfaghthai- 
dhe an Tain dhamhsa. — " If so," said Marbhan, " I put you and all 
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the learned poets under a solemn obligation, that you will not remain 
two nights in one house until you find the Tain for me." This was 
sufficient to cause their removal, for, when any person was put under 
a solemn obligation in this way, he was obliged to instant compli- 
ance. 

The bards, being thus ejected, went to the king and told him 
their story. The monarch, with his usual liberality, requested them 
to remain, but the obligation imposed upon them by Marbhan could 
not be remitted by the power of the prince. However, they gladly 
accepted of his hospitality for their wives and followers, whom they 
left behind. Before their departure, Guaire asked them how far 
they intended to go in search of the Tain; and Seanchan, their chief, 
replied to Alba (Scotland). Guaire advised them not to go there, 
for that would be the place where they would get the least intelli- 
gence of it, " for it is in Ireland," said he, " and not in Scotland, the 
Tain was taken." This, one would think, should be sufficient to 
convince Doctor Smith that the Tain was an Irish and not a Scotch 
production ; yet, with this before his eyes, he takes advantage of the 
silence of O'Flaherty respecting the " Critical Exposition " of the 
Tain, and from that circumstance, thinks he can persuade the world, 
that it is to Scotland we owe the origin of the tale. 

What is now stated does not exhibit all the proofs which the 
story contains of its Irish origin. It relates, that Seanchan and his 
bards having, in vain, searched for the Tain in the Isle of Man, and 
in Scotland, returned to Ireland, where they met in his own form 
Saint Callain, the half brother of Seanchan, who had, unknown to 
them, accompanied them in their journey to Scotland, under the 
appearance of a leper. To him Seanchan related what he already 
knew, that he could not find the Tain in Scotland, and he begged the 
Saint's assistance to find it. Wtfh this request he complied, and went 
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with the bards to the mansion of the king of Connaught, to whom 

they revealed their want of success. Marbhan was sent for, and 

being asked who could relate the Tain, he replied, no man among 

the living or dead could relate it but Fergus, son of Roigh, alone. 

Fergus was at that time dead near 600 years, and as the bards were 

under obligation either to produce the story of the Tain or continue 

their search for it without resting a second night in one house, they 

begged to know how it was to be obtained. Marbhan having, as he 

thought, sufficiently punished the bards for their insolence, advised 

them to collect all the holy men of Ireland, and bring them to the 

grave of Fergus, where they should fast three days and three nights, 

and beg of God to send Fergus to them, to relate the story of the 

Tain. This advice was followed, and Fergus appeared, and related 

the story, which was taken in writing by Seanchan, of Cluan Mac 

Nois, and the holy Callan, in the presence of Saint Columbkill and 

holy Callan, Kiaran of Cluain Aithin, Brendan of Birr, and Bren- 

don, son of Finnlogha ; after which Fergus retired in the same way 

that he came. 

We have occupied so much of our space with this ridiculous story, 
merely to shew how little reliance should be placed on the account 
of ancient Gaelic manuscripts, given by the modern writers of Scot- 
land. 

The Committee (Report, p. 108,) gives the names of some poems 
in a collection of Gaelic poems in possession of the Highland Society^ 
purchased from a Mr. Kennedy. There are to the number of twen- 
ty-eight, several of which are, in name at least, and some of them 
certainly in substance, the same, as so many poems common in Ire-> 
land, and ascribed to the Irish Ossiah. Others of them we have no 
doubt are Irish also, though disguised by different names, just as the 
" Dialogue between Ossian and Saint Patrick " is called " Ossian'a 
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Prayers." In this collection, and in others in possession of the Com- 
mittee, we are told there are several passages the same, or nearly the 
same, as in Macpherson's translation, though neither in Kennedy's, 
nor in the other collections, " does the poem in which they occur 
always correspond in its title, story, or general tenor, with that in 
which the resembling passages are given by Mr. Macpherson." 
From these poems Doctor Donald Smith, at the desire of the 
Society, formed a selection given in the Appendix, No. 15. We 
are told that " in this selection, the Doctor has, by the Committee's 
direction, taken the same liberty which Mr. Macpherson may be 
supposed to have used, namely, that of collecting passages, and some- 
times even lines, from different poems, and different editions of the 
same poem, the disjecta membra poet a, which seemed to relate to, or 
to be connected with the principal event in the main poem, as found 
in Macpherson's publication." Is not this a confession that the poems 
of Ossian, as published by Macpherson, are not original poems, but 
that they are made up of shreds and patches from popular tales and 
poems, many of which we have already shewn to be of Irish origin ? 

The Committee conceives, (Report, p. 127,) that Kennedy's Col- 
lection " hardly admits of any suspicion of forgery or fabrication." 
This cannot be conceded. From what has been published of that 
collection, there can be no doubt that the original text has been 
much corrupted. The Cento formed by Doctor Smith, puts it out of 
our power to point out particular instances of forgery, for he gives no 
reference to any particular poem ; but it does not remove the just 
suspicion of fabrication, and the language and versification prove cor- 
ruption and modern composition of some of its parts. 

The poem of " Bas Chairrill " (the Death of Carriil,) published 
in the Appendix to the Report, p. 336, though certainly of much older 
composition than any of those poems published as the originals of 
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Ossian, is of no very great antiquity, and is evidently corrupt in the 
text. The poem is on the death of Carrill, killed by Goll, or Gaul, as 
he is called by the modern Ossian; but the first stanza telk us that the 
dispute was between Carrill and Momad, though in the entire poem 
we hear not one word more of Momad, but Goll is mentioned as 
the opponent of Carrill, who lost his life in the conflict. Here is 
evidently a corruption of the text. Again we have in the first line of 
the third stanza, "Clachan agus talmhian trom" which is trans- 
lated, (p. 340) " Stones and heavy earth ;" now talmhinn, or more 
properly talmhuinn, is an oblique case of talamh, earth, and, there- 
fore, could not be used in the nominative ; so that here we have bad 
grammar as well as the corruption of the text. In the third line of 
the same stanza we find " A'cliarachd re fad an la" translated 
" Whilst they struggled during the day." The translation is here 
incorrect, and the Gaelic is ungrammatical, corrupt, and modern. 
The word la, day, is the nominative, but the genitive is here re- 
quired, and instead of la, we should have lae or laoi. There are other 
objections to the word Cliarachd. If it can be received at all, it 
must be confessed a modern coinage. We defy the two Highland 
Societies to produce any ancient manuscript in which it is used. We 
know, indeed, that Cliath has been, in modern writings, sometimes 
used for Gliadh, a battle, and from that the word Cliatharachd, 
fighting, might be formed ; but if such a word can be found in Gaelic, 
it must be modern, and Cliarachd, though nearly the same sound, 
must be a corrupt representation of that word. Examples of this 
kind of corruption, and of bad grammar, might be produced from 
almost every stanza of this poem ; but it is submitted, that what is 
here shewn is sufficient to prove the corruption of the best Scotch 
copies of ancient Gaelic poems. It is worthy of observation, that 
the words " Tight Teamhra" " The House of Tara," in the first 
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and thirteenth stanzas, shew the poem to have its origin in Ireland. 
It is also observable that Finn is never called Fingal in the Gaelic 
text of this poem, though he is always so designated in the trans- 
lation; 

We shall pass over the " Analysis and Comparison " of the ex- 
tract from the poem of Carrickthura, with Macpherson's translation, 
which the Committee has given us in its Report, page 130, as we 
intend to make some observations on that poem when we come to 
speak particularly of the Gaelic originals of Ossian. 

We shall now dismiss the Report of the Highland Society, by 
calling the attention of the reader to the words of the Committee, 
Report, p. 153, where, after all its labour to prove the antiquity and 
authenticity of the modern Ossian, it is obliged to confess, that in 
flie. original of the poem of Temora, there are imperfections and 
modernisms in the Gaelic. The Committee says, '* whoever will exa- 
mine the original prefixed to some editions of the Seventh Book of 
Temora, and compare it with the translation, will, in the opinion of 
the Committee, discover some imperfections, some modernisms in the 
Gaelic, which do not occur in the specimen of Fingal, given in the 
Appendix to this Report." It is in vain that the specimen of Fingal 
will be sought for in the Appendix» unless we take the Cento formed 
by Doctor Smith, inserted pp. 190 to 260, for that specimen. If 
that be what the Committee calls a specimen of the original, it would 
be no difficult matter for a Gaelic scholar of moderate abilities, to 
point out in those pages hundreds of imperfections, corruptions, and 
modernisms ; but we forbear to enter upon any particular analysis of 
that production for the present. 

From the great length of the Report of the Highland Society of 
Scotland on the Poems of Ossian, and of the Appendix attached 
thereto, both together amounting to 498 pages closely printed octavo, 
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one would be inclined to think that scarcely any thing more could be 
said on the antiquity and authenticity of those poems. Yet, so 
little satisfied was the Highland Society of London with the suffi- 
ciency of that lengthy work to answer the intended design, that it 
found it necessary to publish a new dissertation on that subject, com- 
posed by Sir John Sinclair, prefixed to the first volume of the so 
called " Poems of Ossian, in the original Gaelic," and a "Transla- 
tion of the Abbe Cesarotti's Historical and Critical Dissertation ;■" 
and " Supplemental Observations on the Authenticity of Ossian's 
Poems, by John M'Arthur, LL.D.," making an aggregate of 616 
pages royal octavo. 

To enter into a particular examination of all that is said upon this 
subject, as we have done with the Report of the Highland Society* 
would be tedious and unnecessary. Sir John Sinclair restates what 
was before said of the Highland Society of Scotland ; Doctor M'Ar- 
thur also leans upon the Report of that Society as a chief support, 
and the Abbe Cessarotti says nearly as little for the authenticity or 
antiquity of the poems, as Doctor Blair did before him. We shall, 
therefore, pass over these different tracts in a cursory manner, taking 
particular notice of those parts only which have not been brought 
forward and examined in the Report of the Society. 

S?r John Sinclair, in his " Introduction " says, " The Gaelic ori- 
ginal * * * * furnishes complete internal evidence of its own origi- 
nality." The same is asserted in the Report of the Highland Society 
of Scotland, p. 137, and on this Sir John relies as an incontroverti- 
ble proof of the authenticity of the poems. We acknowledge that 
the language and the construction of the verse are the best criterions 
for judging of the genuineness and antiquity of the poems, but with- 
out at present entering into a critical examination of either, we deny 
that the language of the poems j as published, " furnishes complete 
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internal evidence of its own originality ; " but on the contrary we 
assert, that it gives the strongest evidence of modern fabrication, as 
we shall hereafter endeavour to prove. 

At p. 12, Sir John speaks of " Manuscripts produced by Mac- 
pherson ; " but he does not tell us to whom those manuscripts were 
produced, what were their contents, nor what has become of them. 
Were they autographs, or were there no other copies of them ever in 
existence ? Or did Macpherson destroy his manuscripts, which 
might be Irish for any thing we can discover to the contrary, for the 
purpose of making his own post originals pass for genuine ? On this 
subject Sir John chose to preserve a strict silence. 

Page 16, Sir John says that the Celtic tribes despised letters. 
This cannot be strictly true, for the Irish were a Celtic tribe, and we 
doubt very much that any writer, of repute, before Sir John, has ever 
said that the Irish despised letters. 

Sir John, eager to grasp at any thing tending in any manner to 
shew that the ancient Caledonians wrote Gaelic poetry, tells us, in a 
note, p. 19, that " Mr. Pinkerton, in his Enquiry into the History of 
Scotland, has given us the Duan Albanach, which is supposed to 
have been written by the Highland Court Bard of Malcolm III. be- 
tween the years 1056 and 1093. It is a metrical list of Kings, pos- 
sessing little poetical merit, but surely may be regarded as sufficient 
evidence that Gaelic poetry was then written, or at least known in 
Caledonia," No Irish scholar ever denied that Gaelic poetry was 
known in Scotland in the eleventh century. The writer of these 
sheets has in his possession a document that proves it was known 
there at a much earlier period. But this proves nothing as to the 
antiquity or authenticity of those poems, published under the name 
of Ossian, and upon which the two Macphersons founded their silly 
system of Scottish history ; so that the authority of Pinkerton does 
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not serve the cause for which Sir John contends. If the learned 
baronet had sufficient candour, when quoting Mr. Pinkerton, he 
would have done justice to Ireland by telling us something more of 
what that erudite writer says on the subject of the Duan Albanach. 
He says, (Enquiry, London ed. 1786, vol. u. p. 92,) "The Gaelic 
poem of Malcolm the Third's time, is the most ancient monument of 
Dalriadic history remaining, and deserves the greatest credit. The 
Highland Scots are allowed, by their own late writers, to have been 
an illiterate people ; the celebrated monastery of Hiona was sup- 
plied from Ireland, which it always regarded as its parent country, 
and being detached from Dalriada, had no effect on the character of 
the Highlanders. Ireland was, on the contrary, much noted for such 
learning as was then in vogue, so that it is from the Irish writers that 
we must expect genuine memorials of the Dalriadic kingdom." We 
shall hereafter give some quotations from this ancient poem, and 
compare its language and versification with the language and versifi- 
cation of " the original Gaelic " of Ossian, as published by the High- 
land Society of London. 

In the third section of the learned baronet's Dissertation, he 
quotes a number of Scotch writers, who, he says, mention Fingal as 
a Scotchman ; and what is more extraordinary, he tells us that Col- 
gan, an Irish author, was of the same opinion. He says, " Colgan 
also, an Irish author of great learning and research, after mention- 
ing that Saint Patrick had a convert who was dignified with the title 
of Saint Ossin, or Ossian, and to whom probably the Irish ballads 
regarding Saint Patrick and Ossian ought to be attributed, adds in a 
note to a passage in which mention is made of Fingal, (or Finnius 
Jilius Cubhalli,) that he was much celebrated in poems and tales 
inter suos ; by which he must necessarily mean, that he belonged to 
Scotland, and not to Ireland, as in that case he would have said 
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inter nostrates." I have already had occasion to accuse Sir John 
Sinclair of want of candour, and I must here repeat the accusation. 
In fairness he should have given an extract from that part of Colgan*s 
work to which the note refers, and which he affects to think contains a 
proof that Colgan believed Finn to be a Scotchman. If he had done 
so the reader would then see that Colgan held no such opinion. But 
that would not answer the design of Sir John, who, knowing the 
great reputation of Colgan as a profound scholar and celebrated his- 
torian, thought that if he could make his readers believe that that 
erudite writer considered Finn Mac Cubhail (Mac Coole) a Scotch- 
man, it would follow that Ossian, Oscar, Gaul, Cuchullin, Ca-olt, 
and all those heroes who flourish in the poems of Ossian, must be 
acknowledged Scotchmen also. Sir John, however, knew very well 
that if he gave the precise words of either the text or the note of 
Colgan, it would appear that that learned antiquary never thought of 
making Finn a Scotchman. The Scotch baronet, therefore, not only 
suppressed the words of Colgan, but by referring his readers to a 
Life of Saint Patrick, in that author's work, where the matter is not 
treated of, and concealing even the page where the note is to be 
found, he, as much as in him lay, protected himself from detection, 
well knowing that but few readers would take the trouble of reading 
over a large Latin book, containing 740 folio pages closely printed 
on small types, merely for the purpose of discovering whether Colgan 
made Finn Mac Cubhail a Scotchman or an Irishman. Sir John, by 
a note on the passsge in his work, above quoted, refers his reader to a 
life of Saint Patrick, published by Colgan, in a work " entitled Jo. 
Colgani Triades Thaumaturgae, Louvanire, 1647." But in none of the 
Lives of Saint Patrick, published by Colgan, has that learned man 
given any such note ; it may, however, be seen among the notes to the 
fifteenth chapter of the " Fifth Life of Saint Columb-kill," written 
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by Manus O'Donell, prince of Tirconaill, and published in Colgan 's* 
work, p. 391, and is merely intended to shew who was the " Finnius 
Cubhallijilius" mentioned in the text. In that text the author of 
the Life says, " not only those who were advanced in Christian per- 
fection, and full of the Spirit of God, but even many of the Pagan 
augurs predicted the birth and sanctity of Saint Columb. Of the 
latter the most famous was Finn Mac Cubhaill, a man celebrated, 
not only in annals but in fables, for his herculean strength of body 
and frequent triumphs over his enemies." Here there is not one 
word said, or even the name mentioned, of the " Saint Ossin, or 
Ossian, to whom," Sir John says, " the Irish ballads regarding Saint 
Patrick and Ossian ought to be attributed." For what purpose then 
did Sir John introduce the name of " Ossin, or Ossian " here, when 
referring to a place where Colgan takes no notice of any such person ? 
Who can say that it was for the purpose of promoting a candid 
inquiry into the subject in dispute ? Or who can acquit " the wily 
Scot " of entertaining an unfair design ? 

The note to which Sir John refers says, " This celebrated hero, 
very famous amongst his own people, (inter suos,) flourished in the 
time of king Cormac, about the year 230." Upon this the baronet 
remarks, that by the words ** inter suos" Colgan must necessarily mean 
that he (Finn) " belonged to Scotland and not to Ireland." The 
argument, it must be admitted, is specious, but the conclusion is not 
borne out by the facts. Colgan wrote his note on the work of ano- 
ther, who was treating of an Irish subject, and who spoke of Finn as 
an Irishman, " famous not only in history but in fable." If Colgan 
had written the note on his own work it might be expected that he 
would make use of the words "inter nostrates ;" but as Colgan 
wrote his note in France, and in explaining a passage in the work 
of another, and speaking of a person of very remote times, the most 
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proper terms he could use were those he has used, " among his own 
people" meaning, " the people of his own times and country." But, 
to put the matter out of dispute respecting Colgan's opinion as to the 
country of Finn and his followers, let us see what he says on that 
subject. In another part of the work already referred to, he tells us 
that there was, in his own time, in the Irish Library of Lou vain, 
" a manuscript written on parchment, in which Saint Patrick and 
Coilte," (the Caolt of Macpherson's Ossian,) " a celebrated cham- 
pion of old among the Irish, are introduced discoursing on Irish 
affairs. The work is a forgery, and of a subsequent age, as appears 
sufficiently evident from the style itself. Besides, that Coilte 
lived in the time of Gormac, monarch of Ireland, A. D. 250. Ano- 
ther work somewhat of the same kind is to be found in many parts of 
Ireland, in which Saint Patrick and Ossian, son of Finn, commander 
of the forces in the reign of Cormac, are introduced speaking on the 
state of Ireland. But as this Ossian was a contemporary with Coilte, 
the same sentence may be pronounced on both those falsely devised 
productions." — Triad. Lovanii 1647, p. 215. In the foregoing ex- 
tract Colgan speaks of Ossian, not as a convert of Saint Patrick, but 
as the son of Finn who lived in the time of Cormac, A. D. 250, 
near 200 years before Saint Patrick's time, and on that account he 
condemns as forgeries the works that make them contemporaries. 
The quotation, however, is sufficient evidence to prove that Colgan 
considered Finn, Ossian, and Coilte as Irishmen, and, consequently, 
that Sir John Sinclair is wrong in asserting that that celebrated wri- 
ter meant to say that Finn, or Fingal, as he is called, was a Scotch- 
man. 

Of the other writers that Sir John tells us spoke of Finn as a 
Scotchman, it is to be observed that they are all Scottish authors, the 
earliest of whom did not write until about the close of the fifteenth 
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century. Some of the quotations from those authors do not posi- 
tively say that Finn was a Scotchman, and one of them, (Bishop 
Douglas,) intimates that he was an Irishman, in these words : 

" Greit Gow Macmorne, and Fin Mac Cowl and how 
They suld be god d is in Ireland as they say." 

In section 5th, p. 40, of his Dissertation, Sir John gives a corres- 
pondence which he carried on with two Roman Catholic Bishops, 
(the Right Rev. Doctors Cameron and Chisholm,) and some Roman 
Catholic priests relating to " a manuscript of Ossian, in Gaelic, actu- 
ally existing at Douay, in Flanders, previous to Mr. Macpherson's 
having made any collection of those poems." But the correspon- 
dence proves nothing either as to the Scottish origin, authenticity, 
or antiquity of Ossian's poems. It does not appear that the first of 
those prelates, Doctor Cameron, had any knowledge of the Gaelic 
language, or that he had ever seen the manuscript in question. He 
had his information on the subject from the Rev. James Macgillivray, 
who told him it was written on folio paper, three inches thick and 
small letter, by the Rev. James Farquharson, Prefect of Studies in 
Douay in 1763, and who returned to Scotland in 1773, leaving his 
manuscript behind him, and that it was now irrecoverably lost. The 
Bishop further states that the Rev. Mr. Macgillivray had told him 
he had seen the Rev. Mr. Farquharson collate Macpherson's transla- 
tion of Ossian, particularly the poems of Fingal and Temora, with 
His own original. This information is repeated in a letter addressed 
by Mr. Macgillivray to Bishop Cameron, with the addition that Mr. 
Farquharson made the collection during his residence at Strathglass, 
in Scotland, before the year 1760. It does not appear that Mr. 
Macgillivray knew the Gaelic language. He does not say he ever 
read the manuscript himself, but that he had seen its owner read it. 
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Bishop Chisholm's letter, on this, contains little more than what 
was said by Bishop Cameron and Mr. Macgillivray, only that he 
says Mr. Farquharson, a Jesuit, wrote the manuscript in StrathglasSj 
before and after the year 1745. The Bishop had seen the manuscript in 
the hands of its owner in the years 1766, 1767, but could not then 
read it. He had never heard of any other manuscript of Ossian 
either in France or in Rome. 

In a second communication from Doctor Cameron, he mentions 
two other clergymen who had seen the manuscript, but neither of 
them knew more of it than that they had seen it, and one of them 
says no one in the College could read it. 

A letter from the Rev. John Farquharson to Sir John Sinclair is 
not quite so satisfactory as the foregoing. He says no more than 
that he had seen the manuscript in 1775 and 1776, and " heard the 
compiler attest, it contained various Gaelic songs, a few fragments of 
modern composition, but chiefly extracts of Ossian's poems. '' 

" Such," says Sir John, p. 57, " is the substance of the new evi- 
dence which it has fortunately been in my power to bring forward, 
regarding the authenticity of Ossian's poems." Is it possible that 
Sir John Sinclair could for a moment suppose that such testimony 
weighs a feather on the argument respecting the authenticity or anti- 
quity of Ossian's poems, depending as it does upon the existence of a 
manuscript described by persons who could not read it, as compiled 
between 1745 and 1760, but which, they were told, contained 
Gaelic songs, modern fragments, and chiefly extracts from Ossian's 
poems: If such evidence could have any weight with Sir John Sin- 
clair, we doubt very much that it could have the same effect upon 
any other person, even in North Britain. 

The sixth section, p. 57, on the poems being preserved by oral 
tradition, contains nothing worth observation. 
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The seventh section, p. 62, is to shew " That the existence of 
Swaran, and other personages mentioned in the Poems of Ossian, is 
authenticated by Danish historians." The proofs of this fact depend 
upon extracts from " Suhm's History of Denmark," communicated 
by the Rev. Mr. Rosing, pastor of the Danish Church in London. 
But from the extracts given, p. 63, and in the Appendix, p. 208, it 
is evident that Suhm had no other authority for what he relates con- 
cerning Swaran, than what is furnished by the poems of Ossian. The 
extract given at p. 211, runs thus : No. I. p. 195, " Hodbrod then 
resided in Solfiald and on Swaran's Hill, which has, no doubt, been 
called so after the famous Swaran in Ossian, (about 412.)" Here we 
have Suhm speaking of Swaran on the authority of Ossian, as he is 
made to do before, p. 63, and to prove the authenticity of Ossian, 
Sir John Sinclair quotes Suhm. If this kind of evidence be satisfac- 
tory, no longer can doubts be entertained of the authenticity of 
Ossian's poems. It is no doubt of equal weight with the internal 
evidence discovered by Doctor Blair in the poems themselves, which 
we have noticed in some of the former pages of this Essay. 

At page 71, Sir John refers, with confidence, to the Report of the 
Highland Society for a variety of satisfactory proofs of the authen- 
ticity of the poems, particularly that part where it mentions that 
"about 1500 verses, in words almost the same with the poem of 
Fingal, were transmitted to the Society." The verses here alluded 
to, form the Cento compiled by Doctor Smith. We have no hesita- 
tion in acknowledging that that Cento does contain the substance of 
a great part of the poem of Fingal, but instead of that being a proof 
for, it is a proof against the authenticity of Macpherson's Ossian, and 
of the Gaelic translation made of that English work, and published 
by the Society as the original of Ossian. . The Cento is compiled from 
a variety of Irish poems, corrupted from their original purity by 
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modern Scotch ingenuity, and attempted to be imposed upon the 
world as the genuine production of an ancient Scottish bard. To 
some of those poems we shall hereafter particularly refer, when we 
come to analyze the language of the Society's originals. 

To give a greater colour to the opinion that Mr. Macpherson was 
the translator and. not the fabricator of those rhapsodies, which he has 
published under the name of Ossian's poems, Sir John (Dissertation, 
p. 96,) affects to condemn that translation, and tells us that " There is 
another mode, however, by which the publication of the Gaelic will 
furnish the most satisfactory evidence of its own originality, namely, 
by comparing it, or a new translation of it, with Macpherson's trans- 
lation." The purposes for which this new translation is proposed, 
are to ascertain whether Macpherson did not misunderstand his ori- 
ginal ? whether he did not add many words and expressions not 
found in the original ? whether he did not omit many beautiful words 
and passages found in the original ? whether he did not pass over 
many words or phrases which he found it difficult to translate ? and 
lastly, whether he did sufficient justice to the nervous simplicity, 
&c, of the Celtic bard ? To shew Macpherson's incompetence to 
translate Gaelic poetry, and that he did not do justice to the Celtic 
bard, a new translation of the first book of Fingal, by the Rev. Mr. 
Ross, is printed on opposite pages with Macpherson's translation, 
followed by observation, in which, of course* the inferiority of Mac- 
pherson's translation is made to appear. 

It is no part of the design of this Essay to criticise either the 
translation or the original of Ossian's poems, much less to defend 
Mr. Macpherson from the attacks of his friends. If it were, the 
new translation, the notes of the translator, and the observations 
which follow, would afford an ample field for discussion. We shalj 
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therefore, for the present at least, leave that task to those who have 
more time and inclination for such amusements. 

To the Dissertation of Sir John is annexed a large Appendix, 
which, for any thing it contains proving the authenticity of Ossian, 
might be passed over by us without notice. We shall, however, 
make a few cursory observations on that production. 

The first number, p. 205, contains the Depositions of Captain John 
Mac Donald. The entire substance of this gentleman's affidavit con- 
tains all that he remembered and all that he forgot relating to Ossian's 
poems, and also the meaning of some words in the Gaelic language. 
He swears, what perhaps Sir John thought important to the inquiry, 
that he was seventy-eight years of age on the 12th of March, 1805 ; 
that he heard poems ascribed to Ossian ; that when he was twelve or 
fifteen years old, he could repeat from one to two hundred of those 
poems ; that he learned them from an old man of about eighty 
years of age ; that at present he remembers only two of any length, 
each relating to a lady ; also a description of the norses that carried 
the body of Cuchullin to the grave ; that he was aquainted with Mr. 
James Macpherson, sung many of the poems to him, and that Mac- 
pherson wrote them down; that Fingal, Ossian, &c, were at all 
times, and without any doubt, reckoned and believed to be of Scotch 
and not of Irish extraction ; that Cuchullin was a Scotch chief, and 
had a house at Dunskaich, in the Isle of Sky ; and that there is, out- 
side the castle, a stone sunk in the ground, to which Cuchullin's 
dog was tied, except when he was hunting, and that the wall of the 
castle is still above twenty feet high; that the description of the 
horses and chariot alludes to Cuchullin's own funeral, who was killed 
in Ireland; that the poems of Cath Loduin, Caomh-mhala, and 
Carraig Thura, now printing in the original are familiar to him; that 
he believes he did repeat them often in Gaelic prior to the twelfth or 
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fifteenth years of his age ; that Carraig-Thura should properly be 
spelt Carraig-Toitre ; that Carraig signifies a round rock, uneven 
and broken in the face of it, and ill to ascend to the top ; that Thura 
or Toure, signifies a house, castle, or palace ; that Selma is the name 
of a place familiar to him, but he can not say where it was situ- 
ated ; that he has heard poems in Gaelic addressed to the Sun, 
Moon, Evening Star, and Malvina, but cannot recollect any of them; 
that he does not remember ever to have heard a poem, in which 
Oscar, the son of Caruth, killed Dermod, the son of Morni ; that he 
heard a Gaelic poem called the "Six Bards;" that there are three 
Gaelic poems, in each of which a maid is said to come to the Fingal- 
lians for protection, from great men or heroes ; that the names of 
these heroes are mentioned in each poem, as Borbar, Vllin, and if 
he remembers right, Mack Rie na Hiarsmaile, " All which is truth, 
as he shall answer to God." 

The above is the substance of Captain John Mac Donald's Affida- 
vit, in all which, it is submitted, there is not one word that proves 
the authenticity of Macpherson's Ossian, or of the Gaelic " Origi- 
nals," as published by the Society. He merely swears that he heard 
poems ascribed to Ossian, and that when he was a boy he could 
repeat one or two hundred of them, but now remembers only two, 
and the description of Cuchullin's horses. These two, from the 
description he gives of them, were doubtless the two Irish poems of 
■* Laoidh Thailc Mhic Threoin" and " Moighre Borb" the first of 
which has been translated by the late Theophilus OTlanagan, and 
published in the "Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Dublin," 
and the second translated by Miss Brooke, and published with the 
original in her " Reliques of Irish Poetry." The description of the 
horses were doubtless the same as those contained in the Irish tales 
of " Tain bo Cuailgne," or the ** Dearg ruathar Chonaill Chear- 
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naigh." Without at all meaning to insinuate that the bold Captain 
meant to swear to any thing which he did not believe to be true, we 
eannot avoid remarking that he did not swear with that caution that 
honourable and conscientious men usually observe on such solemn oc- 
casions. He swears positively that Cuchullin was a Scotchman, who 
had a house or castle at Dunskaich, in the Isle of Sky, the remains of 
which are still in existence, and upwards of twenty feet high; and 
that even the stone to which Cuchullin's dog used to be tied is sunk 
in the ground, without the entry of the castle. In the Annals of 
Tigernagh, an Irish writer who died in the year of our Lord, 1088, 
the death of Cuchullin is recorded under the year A. D. 2. Admit- 
ting the possibility of the ruins of a castle, built upwards of 1800 
years back, being still in existence, it may be asked, what other 
proofs are there that the Highlanders had stone-built houses at that 
early period ? Or that the ruins mentioned in the affidavit are the 
ruins of Cuchullin's castle ? Many of the popular tales and poems 
of the Irish mention the circumstance of Cuchullin's spending some 
time in Sky, at a gymnastic school kept there by a famous Scotch 
amazon, whose daughter Aoife, that Irish chief, upon his return to 
Ireland, his native country, left pregnant of the hero Conlaoich. The 
death of the last mentioned hero is the subject of two very beautiful 
Irish poems, translated by Miss Brooke, and published by that lady 
with the originals in her " Reliques of Irish poetry," pp. 9 to 31, 
and 265 to 271. 

With respect to the orthography and meaning of the words Car- 
raig and Toure, sworn to by the Captain, we beg leave to differ 
from him, and we have no hesitation in saying, that we consider what 
he has sworn relating to them, a strong proof of his ignorance of 
the ancient Gaelic language ; Carraig is the Gaelic name for a rock, 
whether round or square, rugged or smooth, and we defy the most 
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strenuous advocate for the authenticity of the Scotch Ossian, to shew 
where the word is confined to that restricted sense attributed to it by 
Captain Mc Donald. As for the word Toure, we fearlessly assert 
that it never appeared in any ancient Gaelic writing. Tur, or Tor, 
is the Gaelic name of a Tower, Castle, &c. ; but Toure has no such 
meaning. In fact, there is no such word ; the diphthong ou never 
found a place in the Gaelic language. 

The other averments contained in the Captain's deposition, are 
so unimportant to the subject, that it is a wonder Sir John thought 
them worthy of insertion, and being of this opinion, we forbear occu- 
pying any more of our space with those depositions. 

No. 2 of the Appendix, p. 208, is the letter of the Rev. Mr. Ros- 
ing, with extracts, &c, from Suhm's History of Denmark. To what 
we have already said upon this subject, p. 120, we find it unneces- 
sary to add any further observations. 

No. 3 Appendix, p. 215, contains an account of the subscription 
entered into by a number of patriotic Highland gentlemen in India, 
to enable Mr. Macpherson to bear the expense of publishing the 
" Originals" of his Ossian, but as it adds not an iota of evidence on 
the poems, we pass it by without further notice. 

No. 4, p. 224, is the Declaration of Captain Alexander Morrison, 
of Greenock. This Declaration contains nothing more than what was 
contained in that gentleman's testimony, published in " the Report 
of the Highland Society," and on which we have already made some 
observations in this Essay, p. 84. We shall, therefore, dismiss this 
article, by merely observing, that we fear the venerable Captain's 
memory was not quite so good as he thought it was. As a proof 
that his memory was good, he begs leave "to repeat the Gaelic 
Alphabet." He might have refreshed his memory if he chose, but it 
appears he did not, for in the names of the letters given by him, 
there are some unknown to the Gaelic Aibgitter, or Alphabet. 
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Numbers 5 and 6, pp. 226 and 228, are by Sir John Sinclair 
himself. They prove no more than that the worthy baronet, like 
some lawyers pleading for their clients, found it necessary to say the 
more in proportion to the smallness of what he had efficaciously to 
say on the authenticity of Ossian's poems. 

Not satisfied with what was said by the Highland Society of 
Scotland in their Report, and by Sir John Sinclair in his Disser- 
tation on the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, the Highland 
Society of London have appended to their third volume of the 
poems, "in the original Gaelic," a " translation of the Abbe Cesa- 
rotti's Dissertation," and " supplemental observations on the authen- 
ticity of Ossian's poems." Of the two first we have so largely 
treated in the foregoing pages, that we do not think it will be neces- 
sary to occupy much of our reader's time, or our own space, in the 
consideration of what is said by the two latter. 

The proofs brought by the learned Abbe for the authenticity of 
the poems, are such internal proofs as he thinks the poems furnish. 
The first of these were, that " the heroes prepared their own repast, sat 
round the light of the burning oak," and " the wind lifted their locks 
and whistled through their open halls." This, we confess, is a pic- 
ture of savage life ; but we cannot admit, on that account, that the 
poems are the genuine works of a bard of a savage period, who, nok> 
withstanding all this barbarism, fills his pages with a representation of 
refined manners and elegant sentiments, 

The second proof produced is, '* that the country is represented 
as wholly uncultivated, thinly inhabited, and recently peopled." 
Yet, from this uninhabited country, Ossian makes his hero, Fingal, 
lead his thousands to battle. 

Another of the Abbe's proofs is '.* the omission of all religious 
ideas." Surely the Abbe must have been dozing when he wrote this 
sentence. There is not, to be sure, any mention of gods and god- 
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desses in the poems, but can it be truly said that the mention of 
ghosts, which are of such constant occurrence in those poems, and 
the frequent prayers of the author for the repose of the dead, convey 
no religious ideas ? 

These internal evidences, produced by the Abbe, were before 
brought forward by Doctor Blair, and nothing has been added to 
their weight by being again forced upon our notice. Upon the futi- 
lity of those proofs we have already made some observations, and 
shall not again trouble our readers with a repetition. — See before, 
pp. 189, 194, &c. 

The remaining parts of the learned Abbe's Dissertation proves 
nothing as to the authenticity of the poems, but it gives us reason 
to suspect that he was very superficially, if at all, acquainted with 
the history of the ancient Scots. 

In the supplementary observations on the poems of Ossian, by 
John Mc Arthur, LL. D., that gentleman, in speaking of the preser- 
vation of ancient poems by oral tradition, lays it dbwin as a fact, 
which must be admitted, that tradition is better than Writing, to pre- 
serve poems from corruption and ^rror. To overturn this opinion it 
is necessary only to compare any of those Gaelic poenisj published by 
the collectors of Gaelic poetry in Scotland, which were preserved by 
tradition, with those copies of the same poems, published by Miss 
Brooke, or Mr. O'Flanagan, or with copies preserved in Irish manu- 
scripts, and it will be found that the first are corrupt in the or- 
thography, in grammar, in versification, and in the incidents of 
the poems ; whilst the latter are free from all these faults. If this 
Essay had not, necessarily, run out to so great a length, the" writer 
might, by the insertion of examples, give abundant proofs of what 
is here asserted ; but as a number of those poems, are within the 
reach of the Gaelic scholar, capable of making such comparison, 
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they are referred to with confidence. This trouble, however, may 
be saved by reference to Dr. Mc Arthur's work, a few pages for- 
ward, where that gentleman will be found contradicting himself, and 
truly asserting, (p. 336,) when still speaking of tradition, " That 
history so transmitted through a series of ages, can, in all things, be 
equally correct as the historical productions of this day, would be 
too much to affirm." 

Sections 2 and 3 of the Doctor's " Supplemental Observations " 
extend from p. 379 to p. 432, and are on the subjects " Of the an- 
cient name and inhabitants of Britain, and progress of letters among 
the Caledonians," and of " Philosophical inquiries, on the affinity 
of the Celtic, or Gaelic, with the oriental and other languages :" in 
all which there is not one single fact, or one line that proves any 
thing relative to the antiquity or authenticity of Ossian's poems, and 
therefore they call not upon us for any particular observations. We 
may, however, be allowed to observe, in passing, that in the exam- 
ples given, p. 425, " in order to shew the corresponding sounds and 
sense between the Gaelic and Latin," the Gaelic lines are incorrect 
in every particular. We mention this as a further proof to shew that 
if the genuine poems of Ossian, or any other Gaelic composition of 
his times, were produced to the Society, there are none among the 
Gaelic scholars of Scotland, capable of explaining them. 

The fourth section of the " Supplemental Observations," p. 432, 
is "A summary of the evidence adduced in support of the authen- 
ticity of Ossian s poems, with further proofs." In this summary, little 
more is contained than a repetition of what the Doctor considered 
as the strongest proofs and arguments produced by the Report of the 
Highland Society in support of the authenticity of those poems. 
These proofs we have already examined in the foregoing pages, and 
have, it is submitted, clearly shewn that none of them prove any 
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thing that can be considered satisfactory, regarding the antiquity, or 
genuineness of the poems in question. We shall, therefore, not enter 
into a particular examination of this summary, but refer our readers 
to what we have already said on the evidence produced. There are, 
however, some things in the summary that are not contained in the 
Report, and these we shall take the liberty to examine with as much 
conciseness, and, at the same, with as much fairness as possible. 

To shew that Ossian was an ancient Scottish bard, and that the 
poems published under his name by Mr. Macpherson, and by the 
Highland Society, were the genuine compositions of that bard, Doctor 
Mc Arthur thinks it necessary to shew that " the Gaelic has been a 
written language in the Highlands of Scotland, and in parts of Ire- 
land, from a very remote period." The learned Doctor might have 
saved himself the trouble of proving this fact so far as Ireland is 
concerned ; for it has never been denied that, not only in parts, but 
in all Ireland, the Gaelic, and other languages were written when 
other nations were unacquainted with letters. The case, however, is 
different with regard to Scotland, and we submit that the proofs 
adduced by the Doctor are not quite satisfactory, and are unsup- 
ported by facts. The first proof requires confirmation by some better 
authority than Smith's History of the Druids, which he cites, before 
it can be received. He says, "the Druids who spoke the Gaelic 
language, founded a College in Iona, afterwards called I cotm-kill, 
where they lived and taught unmolested, until they were dispossessed 
by Saint Columba, in the sixth age. For several ages after that 
period, Ipna was one of the most famous seats of learning of which 
this or any of the neighbouring kingdoms could boast, and the lan- 
guage in which almost all their learning was written was the Gaelic." 
To this the Doctor adds a note, wherein he says, " The original name 
of Icolmkill, prior to Columba's settling there was Hy. During 
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Coliifnba's life it was called Iona." It is astonishing that any per- 
son laying claim to the character of a Gaelic scholar, could venture 
to assert that Hy was the name of the island, before the time of 
Saint Columb. The most ignorant Irish peasant that ever read 
Gaelic, could tell this learned L.L. D. that the letter y never had a 
place in the Gaelic alphabet ; and that it never was used in Gaelic 
writing until introduced by some ignorant Scottish scribe into their 
vulgar and corrupted copies of Gaelic poems. This, however, is not 
the Only proof of Doctor Mc Arthur's want of knowledge of even the 
rudiments of Gaelic writing ; the word colm, which he says was the 
name of Columba, is a glaring error which no Gaelic scholar could fall 
into. The name given to that holy man was Colum, which signifies a 
dove or pigeon ; and though the word Colm is sometimes used in the 
vulgar Gaelic of North Britain as a term for pigeon, it never was so 
written when intended to represent the name of Saint Colum or 
Columba. But, if even there were no error in either of the above 
mentioned terms, the corrupt orthography of the stanza, taken from 
an ancient Irish poem, and the incorrect translation of that stanza, 
with which he concludes his note, would be fully sufficient to prove 
that Doctor Mc Arthur would not understand one sentence of the 
genuine poems of Ossian, if they were before him. 

The nonsense which the Doctor talks about Druids turning Cul- 
dees, (more than 300 years before the name of Culdee was ever 
written or heard of,) is undeserving of serious notice ; the candour, 
however* of this writer is worthy of observation. He talks a great 
deal about that ** famous seat of learning," Iona, and of its founder 
Saint Coiumb; but he has not the honesty to acknowledge that 
Columb was an Irishman, who taught Christianity to the Scotch ; 
that Iona was a monastery founded by that Irish saint ; and that all 
its abbots, from its very foundation to its final dissolution, with the 
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exception of two, were Irishmen. If he had confessed this truth, the 
existence of that monastery might be taken as a proof that Gaelic 
was written among the Irish, but it would be no proof that it had 
been a written language in the Highlands of Scotland. 

As a further proof that " the Gaelic has been a written language 
in the Highlands," the Doctor lays great stress on the "fragment of 
a work entitled Emanuel * * * * in the possession of the High- 
land Society." He says, it " throws much light on the state of clas- 
sical learning in Scotland in ancient times, and proves the care with 
which the Gaelic language was then cultivated ; and further proves 
that the language has been transmitted in purity from one genera- 
tion to another, down to the present day." To show the folly of 
referring to that manuscript to illustrate the " the state of classical 
learning in Scotland in ancient times;" or that the "Gaelic language 
has been transmitted in purity from one generation to another, down 
to the present day" in Scotland, it is only necessary to refer the 
Gaelic reader to the extract from that fragment, given in the Appen- 
dix to the Report of the Highland Society, p. 305. Let this extract 
be compared with any of the modern Scotch Gaelic compositions, or 
with the Gaelic "originals" of Ossian, published by the Society, 
and it will prove beyond dispute, that the modern Gaelic of Scotland 
hears but a yery faint resemblance to the ancient Gaelic, and that it 
is a base, corrupt, and vulgar dialect of that ancient language. 

With respect to the word Emanuel, which the Report of the 
Highland Society, and Doctor Mc Arthur, say is the title of a work 
in possession of the Highland Society, we consider it as only a 
strong proof of the very limited knowledge which, not only the 
Doctor, but the writers of that Report, had of ancient Gaelic manu- 
scripts. There are hundreds of ancient Irish manuscripts, and amongst 
the rest several in the possession of the writer of these sheets, on the 
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top margin of which the word Emanuel is written, not by the way 
of title for the book, but for a quite different purpose. The greater 
part of the ancient Gaelic manuscripts, now extant, were probably 
written in monasteries, by the religious of those establishments ; and 
the writers, that they might have God always in remembrance, even 
while writing on mere worldly subjects, were in the habit of writing 
the word Emanuel on the tops of their pages, to remind them, by 
that name, that God was present with them. In others of those 
manuscripts the words Iosa Criost, or Mo shl&naightheoir, were writ- 
ten to remind, not only the writer, but whoever might in future read 
the writing, of Jesus Christ and their Saviour. 

This manuscript which, it appears, Mr. Astle also was silly 
enough to suppose was called Emanuel, carries with it more the 
appearance of its being an Irish than a Scotch Gaelic manuscript ; 
but, be that as it may, and for argument sake, admitting that the ma- 
nuscript was of so early a date as the ninth or tenth century, four 
hundred years after Saint Columb had established his school in Iona, 
it cannot be admitted as a proof that the Gaelic originals of Ossian, 
published by the Society, were composed by Ossian in the second cen- 
tury. On the contrary, the language of the manuscript, compared 
with that of the " originals" will prove beyond a possibility of doubt, 
that the former was written some centuries back, and that the latter is 
a modern fabrication. 

At page 452, the learned Doctor makes an odd assertion respect- 
ing the poems of Ossian. He says they were recited to amuse and 
lull people to sleep ! ! 

Sir John Sinclair, in his " Dissertation," p. 10, and Doctor Mc 
Arthur himself, told us that the total ignorance of letters among the 
Highlanders accounted for their having preserved the poems of Ossian. 
The learned Doctor, however, seems to be now of a different opinion. 
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He thinks they might be preserved uncorrupted in writing. He says 
that the Scotch " had the use of letters from the latter end of the 
sixth age at least," and that "some of the men of learning in 
Icolmkill were capable of writing manuscripts ; " that, in these manu- 
scripts, the works of Ossian might " be preserved, and copies of these 
might have transmitted the genuine compositions uncorrupted from 
one age to another, until we come down to the present generation." 
Here the Doctor, in opposition to the opinion of Sir John Sinclair, 
and of himself, before expressed, gives his opinion that a written 
copy is a better preservative for ancient composition than " the total 
ignorance of letters." But leaving the partisans of these gentlemen 
to settle this affair in any manner they think fit ; and acknowledging 
that the learned men of lona, or any where else in Scotland, might 
make copies of the poems of Ossian, if such were extant in their day, 
we must have proofs that they actually did so, and that either these 
original copies, or authentic transcripts of such copies, are still in exis- 
tence, before we can be persuaded that the "originals" of the Society 
are not modern forgeries. We do not mean to say that these forge- 
ries were made by the Society, but that they were either manufac- 
tured by Macpherson himself, after he had received the Indian sub- 
scription, or procured to be made by his executors, to save them 
from the legal proceedings of the Society, to recover from them that 
enormous sum of money which he had received, to pay for the ex- 
pense of printing the originals of his Ossian ; but a line of which he 
never put to press, though he lived several years after he had received 
the money. 

From p. 446 to 478 of the " Supplemental Observations," we are 
amused by a repetition of the testimonies previously published in the 
Report of the Highland Society, from which we have already given 
copious quotations, accompanied by observations. We may, there- 
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fore, be allowed to pass over Dr. Mc Arthur's work, by merely 
alluding to a passage which he cites from one of Doctor John Mac- 
pherson's letters to Doctor Blair, published in the Report of the 
Society, p. 9. In that letter, Doctor Macpherson says, "Again, 
should we suppose with Mr. Macpherson, that Ossian lived down to 
the beginning of the fourth century, it seems plain enough that the 
composition of that poet might have been transmitted from one gene- 
ration to another, until letters began to flourish in some degree in 
the Highlands and Isles * * * * All the world will allow that the 
use of letters was known in Ireland from Saint Patrick's time * * * 
Therefore it may very reasonably be presumed, that some one of 
Saint Patrick's disciples would have committed to writing the compo- 
sitions of that excellent poet, before he himself had left the world, 
that is to say, before the middle of the fifth century." This letter of 
the Doctor contains a curious admission, upon which no Scotchman 
can very much pride himself; namely, that though Ireland had the 
use of letters in the middle of the fifth century, the Scotch were unac- 
quainted with the art of writing. For if Ossian were a Scotchman, 
and that his countrymen were literate, where was the necessity to get 
a disciple of Saint Patrick's to write down the compositions of that 
poet ? But the most curious affair in the Doctor's letter is the sup- 
position that Ossian, who, according to James Macpherson, flou- 
rished in the second century, might have lived to the middle of the 
fifth century, and then recite his poems to one of Saint Patrick's 
disciples, that he might write them down to preserve them to pos- 
terity ! ! ! If this were true, Ossian must have had less faith in the 
efficacy of oral tradition, to preserve long poems, than Sir John Sin- 
clair, and some others of his countrymen, who assert, that amongst 
the Scotch, "their total ignorance of letters, and other particulars, 
accounted for their preservation." 
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At p. 486, Doctor Mc Arthur gives us " the Original Episode of 
Faineasollis," which the Society could not find when printing their 
copy of Macpherson's originals, but which was afterwards most 
luckily and miraculously discovered among that gentleman's papers. 
We shall hereafter have occasion to revert to this Episode when we 
come to analyze some passages of the " original Gaelic." 

To wind up his " Supplemental Observations," and, perhaps, in 
the hope that it might add something in corroboration of the evi- 
dences produced for the authenticity of Ossian's poems, Doctor Mc 
Arthur enlists in the service some of his ingenious countrymen, who 
have supplied "a description of Selma;" *'of the river Cona;" "of the 
Banks of the river Eite;" "of Inis-Connel and Inish-Eraith ;" and lastly, 
"of the kingdom of Morven; with a map of the ancient Selma, the resi- 
dence of Fingal, with part of the Fingallian territories in the shire of 
Argyle." As to the situation of Selma, it appears by the description 
of it given by Mr. Stewart, that it was believed to be " in that part of 
Argyleshire called Upper Lorn," upon the top of a hill where " are 
still to be seen vestiges of extensive buildings, with fragments of the 
walls, bearing evident marks of fire, scattered along the sides of the 
hill." To support the conjecture that Selma may have been situated 
where Mr. Stewart has placed it, he quotes largely from the Ossianic 
poems of Doctor John Smith, as well as from Macpherson's Ossian, 
both which he, perhaps, thought must be important in the inquiry 
whether these poems are the genuine productions of that bard or 
not ; but which, in our opinion, proves nothing to the purpose. 

The poems, such as they are, may, perhaps, describe the great 
features of many rocky and hilly places on the coast of Scotland ; 
but there is little or nothing in the quotations given from those 
poems by Mr. Stewart, that might not be equally applied to the 
description of a mountainous tract of ground situated on the sea- 
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coast of any other country. In the first quotation, which is taken 
from Smith's Gaelic poems, there is nothing that could lead us to 
guess at the situation of Selma. All that we can see descriptive in 
that quotation, is the mention of " the rock which rises over the 
white beach." The talk of deer sleeping, heroes feasting, music of 
harps, and barking of dogs, contains nothing like local description, 
unless it can be proved that such things were not known in any other 
place beside Selma. As for the mention of " the rock which rises 
over the white beach," there can be little doubt that many such rocks 
are to be found on the sea-coast. It would be a waste of time to 
notice any more of Mr. Stewart's quotations. The descriptions they 
contain are applicable to the general features of the country, which 
are now the same as they were in the days of Ossian ; and a poet of 
our own days, if writing on a subject that required the mention of 
those features, must describe them as a poet of any former period 
would have done on a similar occasion. The descriptions, therefore, 
contained in the poems attributed to Ossian, prove nothing as to the 
situation of Selma, and add nothing to the proofs respecting the 
authenticity or antiquity of those poems. 

Again, the mention of extensive buildings, with fragments of the 
walls, still in existence, is, in our opinion, a proof that those ruins 
are no part of the ancient residence of Fingal. In the days in which, 
Macpherson says, Fingal lived, the Scotch had no stone buildings : 
and if such a thing as a palace of Fingal had at all existed in the 
place supposed, it must have been, like the palace of Tara, in Ireland, 
built of timber. Of the latter building, not a vestige has been in 
existence for a number of ages, and we cannot conceive how the 
" Hall of Selma " could be preserved to our time, or by what pro- 
cess of petrifaction the wooden frame of that building had, in the 
course of ages, been converted into walls of stone. 
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The finale of the "Supplemental Observations" is a map of 
Selma, "Morven, or Morvern," the empire of " the mighty Fingal," 
extending over a territory of about twelve miles square. This is, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary evidence that ever was produced in 
support of the authenticity of Ossian's poems ; those poems that 
describe Fingal, the powerful monarch of that empire, as leading 
forth his myriads of warriors to combat with and overthrow the 
Roman legions in Britain; and as sailing with fleets, whose lofty 
masts appeared like groves of pines, to invade Lochlin, and to pursue 
the armies of that nation into Ireland; and finally, to establish a 
Highland dynasty over that country. The thing is so ridiculous, 
that it is, we submit, unnecessary to offer upon it further obser- 
vations. 

We have now, in the course of those pages, examined the proofs 
that have been brought forward in support of the authenticity of the 
poems attributed to Ossian. In doing this, we have faithfully given 
large quotations from the "Dissertations" of Mr. Macpherson, 
Doctor Blair, and Sir John Sinclair; from the Report of the High- 
land Society, and the " Supplemental Observations " of Doctor 
Mc Arthur. In selecting the quotations, we have taken those that 
appeared to us the strongest arguments for the authenticity of the 
poems, and we have discussed them with coolness and candour. 
From that discussion, we have come to the conclusion, that those 
poems are modern compositions, fabricated by Mr. Macpherson from 
a variety of Irish poems and tales, none of which are the compositions 
of an earlier period than the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, and 
some of them of a much later period. We have shewn from the words 
of Mr. Macpherson, and from the testimony of Mr. Price, Librarian 
of the British Museum, that he was ignorant of the ancient Gaelic 
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language, and could not read a manuscript in that language, even of 
the fourteenth century; and of course, that he was much less qualified 
to read or understand the genuine compositions of Ossian, if such 
were in existence, and before him. This ignorance of the translator 
is acknowledged by some of those who bear testimony to the genu- 
ineness of the originals published by the Society, though those so 
called originals were copies said to be prepared by him for press, but 
the genuine originals of which never were produced either by him 
or any other person. 

In examining the internal evidence of their own antiquity, which 
Doctor Blair thought he discovered in the poems, we have shewn 
that no such proofs are there to be found. On the contrary, we 
have shewn from a variety of internal proofs, that those poems could 
not have been composed by Ossian, or by any author or writer of his 
times. The silence of the poems with respect to things which did 
exist in the days of Ossian, and were fit subjects for poetry, and the 
mention of things that did not exist at that period, must be admitted 
as irrefragable proofs that the poems were composed by some much 
more modern author. 

We have paid particular attention to the body of evidence which 
the Committee of the Highland Society has produced in favour of 
the authenticity and antiquity of the poems, as well as to the addi- 
tional proofs brought forward by Sir John Sinclair and by Doctor 
Mc Arthur, for the same purpose. But in all those testimonies pro- 
duced, whether in the shape of letters, certificates, or affidavits, there 
is not one positive proof that the poems ever existed, in their present 
form, before the days of James Macpherson. On the contrary, we 
again repeat it, there is sufficient evidence to shew that they were 
fabricated by him, from materials stolen from Irish poems, supposed 
to be written by Ossian, or from corrupted Scotch copies of those 
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Irish originals. The manner in which Macpherson manufactured his 
poems of Ossian is related in the Report of the Society, p. 152; and 
this confession, however reluctantly made, coming from such a quar- 
ter, must be received as positive evidence of modern fabrication of 
the English translation. It is also equally applicable to the Gaelic 
originals of Ossian, published by the Society, which, from the 
arrangement of the poems, agreeing with the English Ossian, though 
differing in some trifling variation of words and expressions, are evi-< 
dently translations from the English translation manufactured by 
Macpherson : and this alone, if all other proofs were wanted, should 
be sufficient to put an end to the controversy respecting the antiquity 
and authenticity of those poems published by him, as the poems of 
Ossian, and also of those Gaelic lines, we shall not call them verses, 
published by the Highland Society as the originals of those poems. 
But as the Highland Society has relied with confidence on the " com- 
plete internal evidence which their original supplies of its own ori- 
ginality," we must beg the reader's indulgence for a short time lon- 
ger, while we examine those internal proofs of " originality," which 
the language or the structure of those "verses" are disposed to fur- 
nish. In doing this we shall not tire the reader with an examination 
of all the originals, but confine ourselves principally to the poem of 
Fingal, as the Society seems to think that poem, in point " of sim- 
plicity and originality," superior to others in the collection. — See 
Report of the Highland Society, p. 153. 

Before entering on this examination it is necessary, for the better 
understanding of the subject, to say something on the structure of 
ancient Gaelic verse, of which there is a great variety, and all subject 
to different rules. It is not, however, necessary that we should enter 
into the depths of Gaelic prosody, of which the fabricators of the 
Gaelic originals of Ossian's poems seem to have been totally igno- 
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rant, but to confine ourselves to that kind of versification called Dan 
direach, which is considered the most noble, and of which there are 
five classes, called Deibhidhe, Seadna, Rannuigheachd mhor, Ran- 
nuigheachd bheag, and Casbhairn; in one or other of which, all the 
poems attributed to Ossian, that are not of modern production, are 
composed. In this kind of poetry there are seven requisites, namely, 
a certain number of quartans in each Rann or Stanza ; a certain 
number of syllables in each quartan; concord; correspondence; point 
and double-point; union; and chief or head. The four first of these 
are indispensably necessary for each kind of the Dan direach, but 
the three last are not. That class only which is called Deibhidhe, 
requires the observance of point and double-point ; the union is always 
found in the classes called Rannuigheachd mhor and Casbhairn ; 
and the class of Rannuigheachd bheag, requires head or chief. 

For the purpose of understanding this subject still better, it is 
necessary that the reader should know that Gaelic prosodians divide 
the Gaelic alphabet into different classes, each letter of which concord 
or correspond with the others of the same class. 

1st. — Three soft consonants, C. P. T. 

2nd. — Three hard consonants, B. D. G. 

3rd. — Three rough or harsh consonants, Ch. Th. F. 

4th. — Five stiff or strong consonants, Nn. LI. Rr. Me. Ng. 

5th. — Seven light consonants, DH. GH. BH. MH. L. N. R. 

6th. — The letter S, which will never make a concord with any 
but another S, followed or preceded by similar letters ; thus S fol- 
lowed by B. C. D., will concord with none but another SB. SC. 
SD., &c, and when S following the article an requires a T prefixed, 
it will correspond with none but another S similarly circumstanced. 
The vowels correspond with each other indiscriminately. 

Every quartan consists of seven syllables fully pronounced, except 
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in that kind of verse called Seadna, which requires eight ; but no 
vowel suffering elision or extinction, either at the beginning or ter- 
mination of words, can be counted in scanning. 

Every Leathrann (half stanza) consists of two quartans ; and 
every Rann or complete stanza consists of two Leathranns ; the first 
of which is called Seoladh, (directing or leading) ; and the second, 
Comhad, (keeping or closing.) 

Every Rann or Leathrann, must conclude without any gramma- 
tical dependance upon any word following. The Leathrann may or 
may not form a complete sentence ; but every Rann, or entire Stanza, 
must make complete sense, without any dependance on any preced- 
ing or following Rann, 

A Dan or Duain, (a poem,) may consist of any number ot 
Ranns at the option of the writer. 

Having premised this much, and considering it unnecessary to 
enter further into Gaelic prosody, we shall proceed to examine the 
Duan Albanach, given by Mr. Pinkerton, and which Sir John Sin- 
clair, in his " Dissertation," p. 19, considers as sufficient evidence that 
Gaelic poetry was written, or at least known in Caledonia in the 
eleventh century. The poem was recited by the court bard at the 
inauguration of Malcolm III, king of Scotland, from the year 1056 
to 1093. The copy we use is that published by the late Rev. Doc- 
tor Charles O'Conor, in his " Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores ve- 
teres. — Tom. I. Prolegomena, Pars. I. p. 124." 

The three first Stanzas of the Duan will be a sufficient specimen 
of the language and versification of the entire, and these set in juxta- 
position with the same number of lines from any part of the 
" Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic," will be sufficient to shew 
the difference in the language and composition between the two 
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poets, and enable the Gaelic scholar to decide which of the two 
poems is the most genuine, and of greatest antiquity. 

Rami 1. 

" A Eolcha Albain uile, 
A shluagh feta, folt-buidhe, 
Cia ceud ghabhail an eol duihh, 
Ro ghabhustav Alban-bhruigh." 



" Albanus do gbabb ria n shlogh, 
Mac sein oirdhairc Isiocoin, 
Brathair do Britus gan bratb, 
O raitir Alba eathrach." 



" Ro ionnarb a bhrathair Bras 
Briotus tar muir, n locht namhnas, 
Ro gbabh Briotus Albain ain, 
Go roinn Fiaghnach Fothudain." 

The versification of this poem is of that class of the Dan direach, 
called deibhidhe, in each line of which there are seven syllables, the 
first line of each Leathran or half-stanza requiring point, and the 
second double point. In each of these stanzas we find complete 
sense ; and also all that is required in Gaelic poetry. We have a 
regular number of syllables in each quartan, and the number of 
quartans required in each stanza. We have also concord, correspon- 
dence, point and double point, and union or agreement. In the first 
quartan there is a concord between the words Eolcha and Albain, 
both beginning with vowels ; in the second there is a concord be- 
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tweenfeta and folt-buidhe ; in the third between gabhail and duibh, 
G and D being both of the same class of hard consonants ; and in 
the fourth a like concord occurs in the words ghabhastar and bhruigh, 
Bh and GH, being of the class of light consonants. Correspondence 
is found in the diphthong ui in the last words of all quartans ; point 
is found in the end of the first and third quartans ; and double 
point in the end of the second and fourth ; and union or agreement 
is found in the two vowels at the end of the two first quartans, and 
in bh and gk in the end of the two last. The same requisites are 
found in the other two stanzas above written, and in all the other 
stanzas through the entire poem ; and as what we have now said is 
equally applicable to all, we deem it unnecessary to pursue this sub- 
ject further on the present occasion. We shall, therefore, proceed to 
the comparison of those extracts with others from the originals of 
Ossian's poems, published by the Society ; and as the Committee of 
that Society has declared an opinion that the poem of Fingal is 
superior in composition to that of Temora, and perhaps to others of 
the poems, we shall, for the present, take the first seventeen lines of 
Fingal in the Society's original, vol. n. p. 4, and see if it will stand 
the test of Gaelic prosody like the Duan Albanach. 

The first seventeen lines of Fingal run thus : 

" Shuidh Cuchullin aig balla Thura, 
Fodhubhra craoibh dhuille na fuaim ; 
Dh' aom a shleagh ri carraig nan cos, 
A sgiath mhor r'a thaobh air an f heur. 
Bha smaointean an fhir air Cairbre. 
Laoch a thuit bis an garb-chomhrag, 
'Nuair thainig fear coimh'ead a' chimin, 
Luath mhac Fhithil nan ceum ard." 

"Eirich u Chuchullin, eirich, 
Chi ni loingeas threun o thuath ! 
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Grad ghluais, a chinn-uidhe na feile 
'Sm6r Suaran, is lionrohar a shluagh ! " 
"A Mhorain, thuirt an gorm-shuileach treun, 

Bu lagthu fein, is chrith thu riamh ; 

'Na d'eagal is lionmhar namhaid ; 

Mhic Fhithil 's e Fionnghal a th' ann, 

Ard churaidh nan ciar bheann." 



Here we have a precious sample of ancient Gaelic versification, 
in which neither the regular number of syllables in the line, (for we 
shall not call these lines quartans,) number of lines in the stanza, nor 
any other requisite belonging to the Gaelic poetry is to be found. 
The first, eleventh, and thirteenth lines contain nine syllables each ; 
the eighth and tenth seven syllables ; the last line six syllables ; and 
the other eleven lines eight syllables each. The twelve first lines 
have a full stop at the end of every fourth line ; but in the last five 
lines the sentence is not completed until the end of the fifth ; a thing 
unprecedented even in all the Scotch Gaelic poetry, that can claim a 
greater age than 100 or 150 years, except in the metrical version of 
the Psalms, published by the Kirk of Scotland, which is a new kind 
of versification, unknown to Gaelic prosody. In support of this as- 
sertion, we refer with confidence to those Scotch Gaelic poems, pub- 
lished in the beginning of " Lhuid's Archaelogia," or to any other 
publication of that or of an earlier date, in which Scotch Gaelic poetry 
can be found. Here then are wanted the two first things necessary 
for, and always found in, the versification of correct copies of those 
poems attributed to Ossian ; and we defy the best Gaelic Prosodian 
among the modern Scotch, if any such they have, to produce from 
any line of the seventeen above written, any of the other five requi- 
sites belonging to ancient Gaelic verse. 

The total neglect of all the rules of Gaelic prosody in the exam- 
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pie before us, and, indeed, in every page of the " Gaelic originals of 
Ossian," should, alone, be sufficient to prove beyond dispute, that 
those so-called originals are modern forgeries, manufactured with- 
in the last thirty years by James Macpherson, or procured to be 
manufactured by that person, or his executors, to save him or them 
from the legal proceedings instituted by the Highland Society of 
London, for the recovery of one thousand pounds, received from that 
body by Macpherson, on the false pretence of publishing the origi- 
nals of his Ossian. But as the Society have relied on the internal 
proofs of the authenticity of the poems, furnished by the language 
of their originals, and not on the prosody, we shall devote a few 
lines to the consideration of the language of this extract, and here- 
after of other parts of those "originals." 

The first thing that claims our attention in this extract is the 
definite article an, the, which, when referring to nouns masculine, is 
always written an, in every case of the singular number ; and when 
referring to nouns feminine, is so written in all the cases of the sin- 
gular except the genitive, in which case, and in all the cases of the 
plural of both genders, it is written na, the. In no ancient manu- 
script is it ever written a, or am in the singular, or nan or nam in 
the plural. In some few modern Irish compositions, (the works of 
persons unacquainted with the rules of Irish grammar,) and in the 
oral speech of the vulgar Irish, a is sometimes used for an in the sin- 
gular, but am is never used by them for an ; nor nan or nam for na 
in the plural. The modern Scotch writers, on the contrary, do use 
that incorrect manner of writing; but in no book of the Scottish 
Gaelic, so much as one hundred and fifty years old, is the article to 
be seen in any other form than an in the singular, and na in the 
plural, except in the genitive singular relating to feminine nouns, 
in which it is always written na. That this is strictly true must 
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appear evident to any Gaelic scholar who will take the pains to 
examine the " Duan Albanach," the oldest composition in the Scot- 
tish Gaelic now in existence ; or even the metrical translation into 
the Scotch Gaelic of the first fifty of the Psalms of David, or the 
small catechism in Gaelic, both printed by Anderson in Glasgow, in 
the year 1659. In none of those works is the improper substitution 
of a or am for an, or nan or nam for na to be found. This mode of 
writing is a modern Scotch corruption; and being found in the " ori- 
ginals " of Ossian, it, alone, furnishes an irrefragable proof that those 
ancient originals, are modern Scotch forgeries. These lines, however, 
furnish other proofs of their modern fabrication, besides what the 
corruption of the article supplies. The plural article na, according 
to the old and established rules of Gaelic grammar, requires what is 
called ellipsis on the initial of the noun following it. But this is not 
to be found in the " originals " of Ossian published by the Society. 
In the third, eighth, and seventeenth lines we find, nan cos, nan ceum 
ard, and nan ciar bheann. These, if the lines were not modern, 
would be written na ccds, na cceum nard, and na cciar mbeann, or the 
last, as a compound word, na cciarbheann. 

Again, the proposition a or ann, in, is never written an with a sin- 
gle n, in any Gaelic book ancient or modern, except in the modern 
and corrupt compositions of the Abanian Scots. The sixth line of 
the extract, " Laoch a thuit leis an garbh-chomhrag," is, therefore, 
ungrammatical, according to ancient usage. If the line were ancient, 
it would be written " Laoch a thuit leis a ngarbh chomhrag," lite- 
rally, " A chief that fell by him in rough conflict.'* The line in the 
poem was doubtless intended to represent in Gaelic, Macpherson's 
original English words, "• A hero slain by the Chief in war," which 
the Rev. Thomas Ross, in his feigned new translation of the first 
Book of Fingal, pretends to amend by reading the line "A hero he 
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had slain in war/' If the Gaelic line in the poem were original, the 
translation of it into English should be different from either Mr. Mac- 
pherson's or Mr. Ross's pretended versions. There is a still greater error 
in writing na for the preposition a or ann, than even an, which we have 
just shown to be erroneous. 'Na d' eagal in the fifteenth line is non- 
sense. To convey the meaning of the English words of Mr. Ross's 
amended reading, " In thy fear" the Gaelic should be " Ann d* 
eagal," or, acccording to more ancient custom, " Ann /' eagal." 

The orthography of the original is, also, a further proof of its 
modern fabrication. It would be an endless and useless labour to 
point out the proofs of that description which those originals furnish ; 
we shall, therefore, merely mention the word thuirt in the thirteenth 
line, substituted for the word dubhairt, said, found in all Gaelic 
books, ancient and modern, except the modern Scotch Gaelic. 

The elision of vowels is also another proof of the modern compo- 
sition of those originals; but this so frequently occurs in the Society's 
publication, that it would be folly to give any particular examples. 
We shall therefore refer the Gaelic scholar to any page he may 
please to open of any of the three volumes of the " Gaelic originals," 
and we pledge ourselves that he will find in it abundant examples of 
improper elision. 

To the objections made against the orthography of the originals, 
the sticklers for the authenticity of those originals may say, with Sir 
John Sinclair, (in his Dissertation, p. 92, vol. i. of the originals,) 
" that the orthography was designedly made as it is, for the purpose 
of making it agree with the orthography of the Gaelic Bible, with 
which the generality of Gaelic readers are best acquainted." Can 
this be received as an answer ? We are told, both in the Report of 
the Committee of the Highland Society, and by Sir John Sinclair, 
in his " Dissertation," printed in the first volume of the Gaelic origi- 
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nals, p. 89, that Macpherson had a notion that it would be better to 
print the Gaelic originals in Greek characters ! ! ! Why the Society 
should change the orthography of the originals, the reason assigned 
by Sir John Sinclair is not sufficiently satisfactory. The orthogra- 
phy of the modern Gaelic Bible is not near one hundred years old. 
Before that translation was made, the Highlanders had no translation 
but the Irish one usually called Bedell's Bible, and the New Testament, 
translated by William O'Donell, Archbishop of Tuam, from 1609 to 
1628. This latter book was printed in the Roman letter in 1690, 
for the use of the Highlanders, who did not then read the old Gaelic 
letter ; but the orthography was the same as the quarto Irish Bible, 
printed at the same time, in its native character. The Irish Bible in 
the Roman letter was intelligible to such of the Highlanders as could 
read ; and at the time Macpherson's Ossian was published, they had 
no other Bible ; and there cannot be any great doubt that many of 
the readers of the old Irish Bible were living at the time the Society 
published the originals of Ossian, so that it is not quite clear that 
"the generality of Gaelic readers were best acquainted with the 
orthography of the" (modern) " Gaelic Bible." This, therefore, can 
be no excuse for publishing the works of an ancient poet in an ortho- 
graphy that he would be ashamed of, if he could possibly see it. As 
well might the modern Greeks publish the works of Homer in their 
own modern dialect, as the Highland Society the works of Ossian in 
modern Scotch Gaelic. Macpherson's notion of printing the origi- 
nals of his Ossian in Greek characters, may have arisen from a design 
to hide his own ignorance of the ancient Gaelic language, contained 
in old Gaelic manuscripts ; and the alteration from the old Gaelic 
orthography, in the originals, to that of the modern Gaelic Bible, 
may have arisen from something of a similar feeling in the executors 
of Mr. Macpherson, or perhaps in the Highland Society. It is highly 
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probable that those gentlemen could not get, among the modern 
Scotch, persons capable of translating Macpherson's Ossian into an- 
cient Gaelic, with ancient orthography, and according to the rules of 
ancient Gaelic verse; and therefore Sir John Sinclair, apprehensive that 
some Irish scholar would detect the blunders of those fabricated 
originals, made the best excuse he could, namely, that " the ortho- 
graphy was made according to that of the Gaelic Bible; because 
that was the orthography with which the generality of Gaelic readers 
were best acquainted." Sir John's excuse is too ridiculous to obtain 
credence. 

We do not dispute that the language of the Gaelic originals con- 
tains internal evidence of its own originality; what we contend for is, 
that it is not that kind of originality which the society and its friends 
would wish us to believe. The Society would persuade us that the 
language of the originals is evidence of the antiquity and authenti- 
city of Ossian's poems. We, on the contrary, insist that we have 
given indisputable proofs of the fact, that the language, alone, con- 
tains the strongest internal evidence of the modem originality of the 
Gaelic of those poems. The language is the base dialect of the mo- 
dern Scottish Gaelic, interlarded indeed with some obsolete words to 
give it an air of antiquity, but the true meaning of which the writers, 
as it appears to us, did not understand. We come to this conclusion 
from a comparison of those Gaelic words with the English words they 
are intended to represent, and we find that the meaning attached to 
them is widely different from what they bear in ancient manuscripts. 
The originals, however, call for some further attention from us. We 
shall compare some extracts from them with others from the Cento of 
Doctor Donald Smith, published in the Fifteenth Number of the 
Appendix to the Report of the Highland Society, and with others 
from those Irish poems that bear the name of Ossian, some few of 
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which have been translated and published by Miss Brooke, but an 
infinitely greater number of which are to be found in Irish manu- 
scripts still unpublished. 

Sir John Sinclair, in the " Dissertation on the authenticity of the 
poems of Ossian," prefixed to the first volume of the Gaelic originals 
of Ossian, p. 76, says, "a variety of satisfactory proofs regarding the 
authenticity of particular parts, will be found in the Report of the 
Highland Society. About fifteen hundred verses, in words almost 
the same with the poem of Fingal, were transmitted to that Society." 
For these fifteen hundred verses he refers us to the "Report, Appen- 
dix, Number 15," which is the Cento compiled by Doctor Smith, 
from a variety of Gaelic poems, as we have already mentioned. The 
poems from which the Doctor compiled his Cento, are corrupted 
copies of the Irish Ossian's poems ; and are, doubtless, the sources 
from which Macpherson drew the materials from which he moulded his 
poems of Ossian ; and they must be considered, for so far as they go, the 
only original poems to which that ingenious gentleman had recourse, 
and from which, together with some Irish tales, he drew his ideas. 
The connecting of various passages from a variety of poems, to form 
an original for Mr. Macpherson's Ossian, proves very great industry 
in Doctor Smith, and affords a clear illustration of what the Com- 
mittee of the Society, in drawing up its Report, says of the manner 
in which Macpherson manufactured his poems of Ossian. The Report 
says, p. 152, "The poems and fragments of poems which the Com- 
mittee has been able to procure, contain, as will appear from the arti- 
cle in the Appendix, Number 15, already mentioned, often the sub- 
stance, and sometimes almost the literal expression (the ipsissima 
verba,) of passages given by Mr. Macpherson, in the poems of which 
he has published the translation. But the Committee has not been 
able to obtain any one poem the same in title and tenor with the poeim 
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published by him. It is inclined to believe that he was in use to sup- 
ply chasms, and to give connexion by inserting passages which he 
did not find, and to add what he conceived to be dignity and delicacy 
to the original composition, by striking out passages, by softening 
incidents, by refining the language ; in short, by changing what he 
considered as too simple or too rude for a modern ear." 

The above extract, without any other authority, furnishes a suffi- 
cient proof that the Committee of the Society was of opinion that the 
poems published by Macpherson were manufactured by him, from 
materials gleaned from poems, and fragments of poems; and that 
after all its inquiries, it was " not able to obtain any one poem of the 
same title and tenor with the poems published by him ;" consequently 
the Committee must have believed that those poems published under 
the name of Ossian were fabrications. Yet the Society itself, wishes 
us to believe that the poems are genuine, and confidently refers us to 
the language of its originals for proofs of their authenticity. 

We have already examined, as a fair sample of the whole, some 
lines of the " original," and we have shewn that original to be of 
modern manufacture. If the Cento of Doctor Smith contained any 
of the originals of passages in the poems given by Macpherson, they 
should be the same in language and versification as the originals of 
the Society ; yet there can be scarcely any two things more dissi- 
milar. The Cento of Doctor Smith is certainly compiled from poems 
of some age, though the copies that came into his hands were modern 
and corrupted ; but the Society's " originals " are mere modern com- 
positions, clumsy forgeries, which any Gaelic scholar is able to 
detect. But let us not depend upon assertion, let us compare. 

Doctor Smith begins his Cento with the commencement of the 
poem of Fingal ; but his first three lines introductory to the poem, 
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are different both from Macpherson's English and the Society's Gae- 
lic. His fourth line is almost the same as the Society's ninth : 

" Eirigh a righ na Teamhra ! 
Chi mi loingeas mor, se labhram : 
Lomlan nan cuan is e clannacfa, 
Do loingeas mor nan allamhrach. 
Ma se an Garbh mac Stairn ata ann, 
On dhreag uamhara ro gbarg, 
Bheir e leis ar gbeill thar muir, 
Do aindeoin righ fear foinneamh." 

" 'S breugach thu an diu 's gach aon uair, 
Se ta ann loingeas na mach 
Is an Fhiann a teach d d'ar cobhair." 

The Society's originals, from the ninth to the seventeenth line 
run thus : 

" Eirich a Chuchullin, eirich, 

Chi mi threun o thuaith ! 

Gradghluais a chinn-uidhe na feile : 
'Smor Suaran, is lionmhor a shluagh ! " 
" A Mhorain," thuirt an gormshuiliach treun, 

Bu lag thu fein, is chrith thu riamh ; 

'Na d' eagal is lionmhor narnhaid ; 

Mhic Fhithil, 's e Fionnghal a th' ann, 

Ard churaidh nan ciar bheann." 

The Gaelic scholar may compare the extract from Doctor Smith 
with his translation on the opposite pages in the Report, and Mac- 
pherson's English in any edition of Ossian's poems with the Society's 
originals, vol. II. p. 4. The words of Doctor Smith's original are 
not so like Macpherson's English as the Society's originals, but the 
ideas are the same in both, and the language, and the structure of 
the verse, though in both incorrect, have in the former, much more 
appearance of genuine Gaelic composition than the latter. The for- 
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mer furnished the manner of opening the poem, the latter is a trans- 
lation from Macphersons English. It is remarkable that the first 
quoted line of Doctor Smith says, " Arise, O king of Tara !" the 
other says, "Arise, O Cuchullin, arise." Tara is a well known place in 
the County of Meath, which was the residence of the Irish monarchs ; 
and the mention of it affords a proof that the original poem used by 
Doctor Smith was of Irish composition, and consequently that Mac- 
pherson borrowed this part from some nameless Irish bard, probably 
one of those numerous writers who assumed the popular name of 
Ossian. 

The " Garbh mac Stairn " of Doctor Smith, whom Macpherson 
has christened *• Suaran," is a personage well known in the popular 
tales and poems of the Irish. 

The next thing that attracts our attention in the first book of 
Fingal, is the description of a combat and wrestling match between 
Fingal and Cuchullin. This we have already shewn, p. 223 of this 
Essay, was stolen from a popular tale of the Irish, called Cath Fionn-r 
tragha, (Battle of Ventry,) first written in prose, and afterwards 
versified, some time in the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. Doctor 
Smith's Cento describes the battle thus : 

" Sin nuair dheiridh an da thriath 
Le neart an claidhmhean is an sgiath, 
Gud f hogra an talamh teann 
Le traidhibh anns an duaidh sin. 
Mar f huainn coille re gaoith nan gleann 
Bha scleo nan curaidhean co theann. 
Seach oiche agus seach 16 
Ag iomarscleo 's ag imarbhagh." 

This extract, ungrammatical and corrupt as it is, has some signs 
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of Gaelic poetry, and is certainly incomparably much more like an 
original than the Gaelic of the Society, which runs thus : 

" La ghabh sinn an glacaibh a cheile 
Air Meallmor, 's bu threun ar spairn 
Thuit coille for chomhrag nach geilleadb ; 
Tbionnduidh sruith, 's chriothnaich an earn ; 
Tri la a dh'uraich an stri 
Chrith laoich bu Ireun, air cul lann." 

This extract has all the same faults which we have shown are to be 
found in the first seventeen lines of the poem of Fingal, but we shall 
avoid pointing them out particularly, and leave our Gaelic readers to 
compare these passages with the Irish original, page 223, and let them 
decide for themselves. 

One of the most remarkable plagiarisms in the feigned Scotch 
Ossian is, that of the plot of the entire poem of Fingal, taken from 
the old Irish poem called " Laoidh Mhaghnuis mhoir" ascribed to 
the Irish Ossian, and translated and published by Miss Brooke in her 
" Reliques of Irish Poetry" pp. 37 and 271. In the Irish poem 
Ossian relates to Saint Patrick that Fionn and his host were one day 
hunting, and beheld from an eminence a great fleet approaching to 
the shore. Fionn despatches his son Fergus to know who was its 
leader, and is informed that the Chief is Maghnus, (ManusJ the 
supreme king of Loghlainn. Fergus then asks the cause of his com- 
ing, and says, if it be to ask friendly union, his voyage was good. 
Manus, roughly replies, that he will by force carry off with him 
Finn's wife and his dog Bran. Fergus as stoutly answers him that 
he shall never take either, but that Fionn and the Fionns will give 
him and his host a severe battle. Fergus then returns to Finn and 
his friends, and relates the result of his embassy. The Fionns gather 
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around Fionn from all points. Goll, Oscar, Luigheach's son, Derraod 
the brown and Faelan,* press forward to have the honour of fighting 
the invading chief. The Irish forces march to the shore, but evening 
having come on, they spend the night in feasting, and in the morning 
they see the standard of the king of Lochlainn erect on the shore. The 
"Geal Greine," Fionn's standard, and the " Fulaing Toraidh," Goll's 
standard, are raised. The armies engage, and the invaders are defeated. 
Fionn and Manus meet in conflict, and the former overcomes and 
binds the latter. Fionn saves Manus from the hands of Conan, who 
wanted to put him to death. Fionn tells the king of Lochlainn that 
he never oppressed a fallen enemy, and offers him peace and amity. 
Manus gladly accepts of the offer, declares his sorrow for his aggres- 
sion, and declares he will never again raise a hand against Fionn. 

Such is the outline of the Irish poem, and we submit that it fur- 
nished Macpherson with the plan of his poem of Fingal. In the 
Scotch poem Macpherson introduces a number of episodes formed on 
incidents contained in the poems of the Irish Ossian, some of which 
we shall briefly point out. 

We have already, page 220, shown by an extract from the Irish 
Tale called "Oidheadh Conchulainn," that the description of Cuchul- 
lin's chariot and horses in the first Book of Fingal, was stolen from 
that Irish Tale. The description of the horses given by Doctor 
Smith in his Cento, is so like the Irish original, that we are tempted 
to give it here, without noticing the chariot, as we have not given its 
description from the Irish. The Doctor's lines run thus : 



* For the manner in which Mr. Macpherson has introduced these heroes, and the stand- 
ard of Finn, see Fingal, Book iv. in vol. H. p. 170 of the Society's originals. The original 
Irish is to be seen in Miss Brooke's work, p. 274. 
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" Gheibthe in toiseach a charbad 
Ant each liath, luthor urraiceach, 
Arraiceach, treasdach, liath-bharra, 
Stuaghor, dea-f haicilleacb ionnruith, 
Mor mhuirneach, saoi-oileanda, sioth-f hada 
Ga b'ainm an Leath maiseach. 

Gheibhte in deire at charbaid 
Ant each crubhach, sithionta, searachoil, 
Am fad-shliosach, bao-lumnacb, 
Caol-chasach caol-ghruagach, 
Ceannard stuai-beimneach, 
Seang, seiteach, luath-leumnach, 
Ga b'ainm an Dubh-sronmhor." 

We request the reader will compare these lines, for we cannot call 
them verses, with the Irish original above, p. 220, and with the fol- 
lowing lines of the Society's " original" vol. n. p. 80 : 

" Ri taobh deas a' mhor charbaid 
Chitear an f each meanmach seidear, 
Mac ard-mhuingeach, cliabh-f harsuing dorcha, 
Ard-leumach tabnhaidh na beinne ; 
'S forumach fuaimear a chos ; 
Tha sgaoibadh a dhosain shuas 
Mar cheathach air aros nan os ; 
Bu shoilleir dhreach, 's bu luath 
Shiubhal, Sith fada b'e ainm ; 
Ri taobh eile charbaid thall 
Tha each fiarasach nan srann, 
Caol-mhuingeach, aiginneach, biogach 
Luath-chosach, sronach nam beann. 
Dubhsrongeal a b'ainm air an steud-each." 

In making a comparison between these three originals, the Gaelic 
scholar will perceive that Doctor Smith's original is much nearer to 
the Irish than Macpherson's, and he will also perceive that, though 
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the Doctor has printed his description in lines, as if it were verse, it is 
as downright prose as the Irish. In some of the Doctor's lines there 
are ten syllables, and in others but six. In the Irish extract we have 
not given the names of the horses, but it is not now too late to say 
that they are the same, or very nearly the same, as those given by 
Doctor Smith. In this particular Macpherson differs from both, 
calling his first horse Sithfada, an epithet which the Doctor included 
in his description, and told us his name was Liaomaishah. It is 
foreign to our purpose to offer any criticisms on the translations of 
either the Doctor or Mr. Macpherson, yet, we cannot avoid observ- 
ing, that from the Doctor's translation of the lines " Gheibhte in tois- 
each a ckarbaid," and " Gheibhte in deire a charbaid" — " First in 
the car is found" and " Last in the car is found" it would appear 
that the horses were yoked one before the other, or, according to the 
literal translation of his Gaelic words, one horse was yoked in the 
front of the car, and the other in the rere. Macpherson, like the 
Irish, more mechanically places his horses side-by-side. It is need- 
less to observe that the Society's " original " is here, as in every other 
place, by no means like ancient Gaelic verse, and in every respect 
carries on its face marks of its modern fabrication. 

In the second Book of Fingal we find Swaran demanding from 
Cuchullin his spouse and dog, which the latter indignantly refuses. 
In Doctor Smith's Cento, p. 216, we find the story told in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

" Thainig tiachdaire Ban uair 
Origh Lochlain na mor shluagh, 
Cis a thabhairt d'a lamh 
No Eirinn uile f hagail." 

" Cha ghabh e ach cdrag dluth 
No do bhean is do chu fa bhrieth." 

Se freogairt a chuir sinn uainn 
Gu righ Lochlain na mor shluagh 
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Nach tugamaid cia ho cain 
Ach gu faga iad cinil re laf :" 

" Cba tabbair mise mo bhean 
Do aon f hear a ta fui an ghr£in 
Cba mho thuibhram Bran lem dheoin 
An f headh bhios an deo' nam chre'." 

The story is told in the Society's originals thus : 

" Gabh sith o Shuaran,* 's thoir cis ; 
Thuirt gaisgeach nach min glor 
Gabh sith a bheirear do righre, 
'Nuair thuiteas an stri na sloigh. 
Fag Eirinn.nan sruth 's nan raon : 
Do bhean, is cu caol an f heidh 
Brai' ghe.il uchd-aluinn is caoin, 
Luath, a dh' fhagus a' ghaoth 'na dheigh, 
Tairg sin ; oir is lag do lamb, 
Gabh smachd; na bi dan 's bi beo. 

Tnis do Shuaran nan sgiath, 
Cha do gheill me riamh, 'scho gheill, 
Bheiream an cuan dha 'n triath, 
No uaigh dha shloigh an Ejrinn. 
An la sin cha do thig gu brath 
Bheir dearrsa mo ghradh gu tuath 
'Scho leich, an Lochlin nan earn, 
Ard-chabrach na seilg-o Luath." 

We have given these two different versions of the story, that the 
reader may see what reliance is to be placed upon the words of the 
Society, through their mouth-piece, Sir John Sinclair, when he 
declares in his " Dissertation," p. 76, that in Doctor Smith's Cento 

* It is remarkable that the name Suaran or Swaran is never once mentioned in Doctor 
Smith's Cento. That was a name invented by Mr. Macpherson, and given by him to any 
hero of the Irish Ossian that he had a mind to steal, as we have seen before he did to Garbh 
or Garraidh, Mac Starn, and now to Mamis mor. 
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there are fifteen hundred verses, in words almost the same with the 
poem of Fingal. A slight comparison will show that there is no simili- 
tude between the words of the two examples, and it will also show 
that Smith's copy, corrupt and base in language as it is, has much 
more the appearance of antiquity than the copy taken from the 
Society's original. The following extract from the Irish poem will 
shew that both Macpherson, and the scribe that Doctor Smith fol- 
lowed, stole from that poem. We give the Irish text as it appears in 
Miss Brooke's work, p. 273, where Fergus asks, 

" Cread do ghluais an bhuidhean bhorb 
Pa rigb Lochlann na long mbreac ? 
Ma diarraigh cumoin ar ann 
Is ro mhaith a thaoisg tar lear." 

" Do f hreagair sin Maghnus go borb 
Airdrigh Lochlann na long mbreac, 
Do bheara me a bhean o Phionn 
Daimhdheoin air tuinn agus Bran." 

"Bhearaid an Fhiann comhrac cruaidh, 
Dot shluagh sul a dtiubhrad Bran, 
Is cuirfidh Fionn cath a ndlus 
Sul fa ttugaidh uaidh a bhean." 

" Dar do laimhse a Fhearghuis f heil 
As an bh-Feinn ge mor do theann ; 
Do bhearad liom Bran tar lear 
No combrac dian f hear da cionn." 

"As do laimh ge mor do dhoigh, 
As do shl6gh ge mor do mhuirn. 
An lion a thainig tu thair lear 
Ni bheara tu Bran tar tuinn." 

Literal Translation. 

" Why comes the haughty host 
Under the king of Loghlainn of speckled ships t 
If to seek our friendship, 
Right good is their coming across the sea." 
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" Haughtily answered Manus, 
The supreme king of Lochlainn of speckled ships ; 
I will take his spouse from Fionn, 
Against his will across the waves, and also Bran." 

" The Fiann will give severe battle 
To thy host, before they give up Bran ; 
And Fionn will give battle in abundance, 
Before he surrender his spouse." 

" By thy hand, oh generous Fergus, 
Though great thy reliance on the Fiann ; 
I will bring with me Bran across the sea. 
Or combat briskly on his account." 

" Froip thy hand, though great thy hopes, 
From thy host, though great thy estimation 
Of the numbers that you brought across the sea, 
Never shall you carry Bran beyond the waves." 

We have now laid the three exemplars before the reader, and we 
have no doubt that it will be obvious that, the Irish is the original, of 
which the other two are imitations. 

In the episode of Borbar and Fainasolis, in the third Book of 
Fingal, we find another barefaced plagiarism from another of the 
Irish Ossian's poems. The Irish poem made use of on this occasion, 
is the " Laoidh an Mhoighre bhorb," of which we have already taken 
some notice in this Essay, pp. 221 and 251. In the second of the 
pages here referred to, we give an extract from a Scotch copy with 
its translation, given as an original in the Report of the Highland 
Society, p. 93, opposite to which we placed the corresponding Irish 
verses, with a literal translation of our own. It appears, however, 
that the Scotch have a variety of " originals." The copy in the 
Report, excepting the abominable spelling, and some other trifling 
differences, agrees with the Irish original; but this would not square 
with the views of the Society, and therefore Doctor Smith in his 
Cento, in the Appendix to the Report, p. 226, gives us another origi- 
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nal, differing materially from that given in the Report. It appears 
that when the Society was printing its originals, the original of this 
episode could not be found, but it was afterwards miraculously dis- 
covered among Macpherson's papers, and Doctor Mc Arthur pub- 
lished it in his "Supplemental Observations," vol. ur. p. 486 of the 
Society's original. If we were not afraid to tire the reader by dwell- 
ing too long upon these forgeries, we would give extracts from 
Smith's Cento and the Society's original ;• but, as we think that what 
we have said in the former pages of this Essay, is fully sufficient to 
convict Macpherson of plagiarism, and prove his originals forgeries, 
we shall dismiss this episode without further observations. 

The next proof of plagiarism that we shall notice in the fourth 
Book of Fingal, is the address of Ullin to Gaul, exciting him to fight 
courageously and overthrow his enemies. This is stolen from the 
'• Rosg Catha Ghoill Mhic Morna,". (Battle excitement to Goll, son 
of Morna,) translated and published with the original by Miss 
Brooke, in her Reliques of Irish Poetry, pp. 165, 298. The first line 
of this address, given by Doctor Smith, is identically the same as 
that given by Miss Brooke ; and the three following lines are nearly 
the same in each, both preserving the correct measure and manner ol 
versification used in such compositions. The remaining nine lines 
that the Doctor gives are not at all like the original. The measure 
is completely lost, and the composition, in general, incorrect. Not 
so Miss Brooke's copy, consisting of seventy-two lines, all correct in 
versification, except in nine lines where the manuscript she used was 
defective. The Gaelic lines given as originals by the Highland 
Society, are not like either Smith's or Miss Brooke's in point of com- 
position, and in every line they carry marks of their modern fabrica- 
tion. The idea and some of the expressions are preserved, but the 
theft is concealed as much as possible. Whoever has sufficient curio- 
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sity to compare those different copies, may find Doctor Smith's lines 
in the Appendix to the Report of the Highland Society, p. 246 ; the 
Society's original in vol. ii.-p. 166; and Miss Brooke's Irish copy in 
p. 298 of her work. A perfect copy of the Irish, in a very old manu- 
script, is in the possession of the writer of these sheets. 

The fourth Book of Fingal gives us additional proofs of Mac- 
pherson's plagiarisms, and of the depredations committed by modern 
Scotch ingenuity upon the old Irish poems attributed to Ossian. 
The first of the passages we now allude to is Ossian 's courtship with 
Evirallin. We have already (pp. 222 and 257) paid some attention to 
this representation of ancient gallantry, and would now dismiss the 
subject without further notice, if it were not that the original of Doc- 
tor Smith's Cento, and that of the Society, are so discordant with 
each other, and with the copies published by Gillies, in Perth, 
1786, and by Doctor Young in the first volume of the " Transactions 
of the Royal Irish Academy," from a copy which he obtained in the 
Highlands of Scotland, and which agrees with the old Irish poem of 
" Suvridh Oisin." 

From what we have already said, and the proofs we have given of 
the fabrication of the poems of Ossian by Macpherson, and of the 
modern originality of the Gaelic poems, given by the Society, as 
those of Ossian, we feel it might be considered a waste of time and 
space to give any further extracts from the latter ingenious invention. 
We beg leave, however, to give an extract from the opening of the 
poem as given by Doctor Smith, and request the Gaelic scholar to 
compare it with those from Gillies, p. 11, and Doctor Young, in 
vol. t. "Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy." According to 
Smith, Ossian's address begins thus : 

" A ribhin ur nan geala-glac. 
Gad tha mi nochd mo dhiobar Seann-laoich 
Dubradh rium laoch calm a 
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Aon am oige is bladhar mo chruth, 

An la sin do imic linn 

Eimhir alain an fhuilt ghrinn !" 

This the Doctor has translated thus : 

" Blooming maid of the whitest hand ! 
Though 1 be aged and forlorn to night, 
I was called a hero of strength 
When youth blossomed over my form, 
On the day that Evirallin of the beautiful hair 
Took her departure along with me ! " 

For our observations on the courtship of Ossian and Evirallin, see 
the pages above referred to. 

The fifth book of Fingal famishes another plagiarism in the bat- 
tle between Fingal and the king of Loghlainn. We have already 
pointed out, p. 223, an Irish Tale, from which, it is probable, the lead- 
ing circumstances of Macpherson's battle were pilfered. 

We have now nearly gone through the entire poem of Fingal, and 
have shown how largely Mr. Macpherson has borrowed from the 
Irish Ossian; and from what we have said, if we had nothing more to 
produce, we submit that it must be confessed that the entire plot of 
the poem of Fingal is taken from the "Laoidh Mhagnuis mhoir" of 
the Hibernian bard ; and that most, if not all, of his episodes are 
taken from that and other Irish poems. The Irish prose tales also 
have been plundered for materials to form this and other of Mac- 
pherson's works which he fathered upon Ossian. We have already 
shown that the horses and chariot of Cuchullin were stolen from the 
" Oidheadh Conchuttain," or " Death of Cuchullain," and from the 
" Dearg ruathar Chonaill Chearnaigh, or " Bloody Rout of Conall 
Cearnach" Other materials were stolen from the "Tain bo Cuailgne " 
or " Plunder of the Cows of Cuailgne ," such as the bull of Calbun's 
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heath, mentioned in the first Book of Fingal; the battle between 
Ferda, son of Damon and Cuchullain, and the " herd and bull of 
snow" mentioned in the second Book. The battle between Firdia, 
son of Damon, (not Ferda, as in Macpherson,) and Cuchullain, is the 
subject of one of the stories in the Tain bo Cuailgne, and is often 
found in ancient manuscripts unconnected with the other stories of 
the Tain. In the Tale of the Tain it is shewn that the plunder of 
the cows, which were taken from Cuchullin, and which he again 
rescued, arose from a desire that Meadhbh or Meav, queen of Con- 
naught, had to get possession of a milk white bull belonging to the 
people of Ulster, in which she was opposed by Cuchullin. This 
opposition caused the queen to conceive the most confirmed hatred 
against the Ulster hero, and, in the hope of procuring his death, she 
instigated several powerful chiefs to fight with him, and amongst the 
rest the hero Firdia, who had been one of his most attached friends. 
The latter long resisted the queen's solicitations, but at length she 
prevailed by promises of large rewards, and of bestowing on him her 
daughter in marriage; but much more by wounding his pride by 
false stories and insinuations that Cuchullin despised his courage. 
The heroes reluctantly met, the battle lasted for several days, each 
being unwilling to hurt the other ; at length Cuchullin killed Firdia, 
at a ford in the present county of Louth, which, to this day is called 
after him *Ath-Fhirdia t or the Ford of Firdia. Whoever will take 
the trouble of comparing the Irish tale with Macpherson's episode, 
must be convinced that the former is the original. 

We have already (pp. 224, 225,) shown that the poem of the 
" Battle of Lora," is borrowed from an Irish poem, and we have said 

* This place still retains the name and preserves the memory of the combat. It is situate 
in the present county of Louth, and is denominated in ancient writings Ath-Fhirdia, and 
Athirdee. At present it is called Ardee, and gives the title of Lord Ardee to the eldest son of 
the Earl of Meath. 
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so much upon the subject of this poem, that we deem it unneces- 
sary to offer any additional observation here. The title of the poem 
in Irish is " Imtheacht Airgin ann Eirinn." We have also, at p. 225, 
submitted some remarks on the poem of " Darthula," which must 
satisfy any unprejudiced mind that it is stolen from the ancient Irish 
Tale of the " Children of Uisneach, or Usnoth," as he is sometimes 
called. 

At p. 227, we mentioned the combat between Oscar and Iollan, 
to which it is scarcely necessary to add any thing here. The Irish 
poem, except the change of names in the actors, seems to be a bad 
imitation of the poem of Moighre borb. A young lady flies from a 
tyrannical prince, and puts herself under the protection of Fionn and 
his host. Her pursuer, Iollan, Fionn, (the fair,) son of the king of 
Spain, lands on the shore, where a battle ensues between him and 
some of the warriors of Fionn, one hundred of whom he kills, and 
binds several more. He also kills the lady. Osgar advances to meet 
him, they fight, and the Spanish prince is killed. Such is the outline 
of the story, and such is the original of Macpherson's combat be- 
tween Oscar and Ullin. In the old Irish copy the poem opens with 
an address from Saint Patrick to Ossian, and the bard's reply to the 
saint. A copy of this poem was published by Mr. Gillies, but as 
this commencement would show the Irish Origin of the poem, the 
first three ranns, or twelve lines, are omitted by him. Doctor 
Young, however, found a copy of it in the Highlands, that had the 
three introductory stanzas. But independent of the three omitted 
stanzas, the poem has other proofs of its Irish origin ; it mentions 
Almhuin, the mansion of Finn ; the Fians of Fail, (Ireland) ; and 
in conclusion, addresses Saint Patrick by the title of Mac Alpin, or 
son of Alpin. In the poem of "Berrathon," the son of Alpin is men- 
tioned, but Macpherson affects not to know who he was. 
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There is another poem not yet noticed by us which deserves our 
attention, as it furnishes a yet further proof of the depredations com- 
mitted by Macpherson on the old Irish poems, ascribed to Ossian. 
The poem of "Carthon" is so much like the poem of the coming of 
Conlaoch to Ireland, and the death of that chief, that there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt that the latter is the original. Miss Brooke 
has translated and published, accompanied with the original, the 
poem on the death of Conlaoch ; we shall, therefore, make no com- 
parison of the two productions, but leave that task to the reader, and 
we have no doubt that the Irish must be confessed the store from 
which Macpherson stole his Carthon. We may, however, be per- 
mitted to observe, that Mr. Macpherson changes the names of 
Cuchullin and Connlaoich, to Clessamor and Carthon. The High- 
land Society, in the Appendix to its Report, p. S19, acknowledges 
the similarity, and makes a comparison between Miss Brooke's copy 
and one in the possession of the Society, in Kennedy's collection. 
The Society is obliged to confess, p. 325, that, in some things at 
least, " Miss Brooke's copy is the more genuine." 

Let us, before closing our observations on the originals, remark, 
that the ground work and several of the incidents in the poem of 
Temora, are borrowed from three ancient Irish poems on the battle 
of Gabhra, or Gawra, and from popular Irish Tales on the same 
subject. One of those poems is called "Bas Osgair,"—" The Death 
of Oscar," or, otherwise " Marbhrann Osgair," — " The Death-song 
of Oscar," found by Doctor Young in Scotland, and published by 
him in the first volume of the "Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy." A copy of this poem, and of two others, both called 
" Oath Gabhra,"—" The Battle of Gabhra," in old manuscripts, are 
in the possession of the writer of these pages, but as this Essay has 
already run out to an unreasonable length, we shall, for the present, 
forbear to give extracts. 
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In the course of this inquiry, we have been necessarily prolix in 
the examination of all that has been alleged in support of the asser- 
tion, that those poems published by Macpherson, as the works of 
Ossian, are translations of the works of a Highland bard of the third 
century, and we have proved from a variety of evidence, drawn from 
the poems, that they were not written at, or near, the period assigned 
to them. We have shewn from the confession of the Highland Soci- 
eties, and from extracts from, and references to, various ancient Irish 
poems, which are formed into episodes in the larger poems of Ossian, 
that those poems never existed in any language, in their present form, 
before they were so formed and published in English by Mr. Mac- 
pherson. 

By an analysis of the " Poems of Ossian in the original Gaelic;" 
by a comparison of them with the Cento of Doctor Donald Smith, 
which the Society asserts contains fifteen hundred lines of the origi- 
nal of the poem of Fingal ; by a comparison of them with extracts 
from ancient Irish poems, plundered by Macpherson for the purpose 
of supplying materials for his own Ossian ; and by shewing that that 
Ossian never appeared in its present form before it was moulded into 
that shape by Mr. Macpherson, we have proved that those originals 
of the Society are modern compositions. If the poems were old, 
though of no very remote antiquity, they would be correct in their 
versification ; but in this we have shewn them to be in every respect 
defective. If they were of very remote antiquity, near the period 
assigned to them, they would be now unintelligible to the generality 
of Gaelic readers ; certainly so to those who had not made ancient 
Gaelic manuscripts a particular study. The insertion, therefore, of a 
few obsolete words into the originals, to give them an appearance of 
antiquity, without the writer perfectly understanding their ancient 
meaning, only serves to make the imposition the more glaring. It is 
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proved, that the poems of Ossian never appeared in their present 
form before the days of Macpherson, and as the Society's "origi- 
nals" correspond in form with Macpherson's English, those " origi- 
nals " must have been fabricated since Macpherson's Ossian was pub- 
lished. 

Having now, as we conceive, produced sufficient evidence to shew 
to the Royal Irish Academy, and to every impartial person who may 
take the trouble to examine this subject, that " the poems, both as 
given in Macpherson's translation, and as published in Gaelic, in 
1807, under the sanction of the Highland Society of London, are 
of recent origin," it only remains for us, in further pursuance of the 
subject proposed by the Academy, to inquire into " the probable era 
and country of the original poet or poets." 

That a celebrated person of the name of Oisin, or Ossian, as he is 
called by English readers, flourished in Ireland at a very early 
period ; that he was always reputed a famous poet ; and that he was 
the son of Fionn Mac Cubhaill, an Irishman,* and the chief of the 

* That it was the general belief of the people of Scotland, that Fionn was an Irishman, is 
evident from the "Historical and Genealogical Essay upon the Family and Surname of Bucha- 
nan," first published in quarto by William Buchanan, of Auchmar, in Edinburgh, in the year 
1723, and reprinted in the same city, in the year 1775. In this last-mentioned edition, 
p. 16, the author, after mentioning that " Cormac Ulfada, king of Ireland, was obliged to em- 
ploy 3000, or as others say, 9000 of the choice men of the kingdom ; which number he ap- 
pointed as a standing army," he tells us, " these forces were termed of Feans, being the an- 
cient Irish term for Giants ; and their general was termed king of Feans, than which the Irish 
use no other terms as yet in their own language for a general. About the middle of the fifth 
century, the Irish, with some of our Scottish historians, assert Finmacoel to be general of these 
Irish forces; whose huge stature and actions against the Danes, and others, are somewhat 
above measure extolled in divers rude rhymes, in their own language, retained as yet by the 
Irish, and by some of our Scottish Highlanders." Here is the testimony of a Scottish wri- 
ter of some celebrity, that the Scotch of his day believed that not only Fionn was an Irishman, 
but that the " rude rhymes " (the poems of Ossian,) in which he and his men were extolled, 
were of Irish origin. It can scarcely be believed that Sir John Sinclair, when composing his 
" Dissertation," and speaking of writers w ho mentioned Fionn (Fingal) in their works, was 
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celebrated Irish militia, are facts that cannot be controverted. They 
are attested by the earliest writers of Irish history, and are not dis- 
puted by any, either ancient or modern. But, that either he or his 
father Fionn, or his son Oscar, were contemporaries with Cuchullin, 
as asserted by Macpherson, or with Saint Patrick, as is made to 
appear in the Irish poems that pass under the name of Ossian, is in 
direct opposition to all the Irish Chronicles. The hero Cuchullin 
was born twenty-five years before Christ, and died in the second 
year after Christ, as is shewn in the Annals of Tigernach, a writer of 
the eleventh century. He, therefore, could not have been a con- 
temporary of either Fionn, Ossian, or Oscar; the first of whom could 
not have been born before the latter end of the second century, as, 
according to the Annals of the Four Masters, he was killed A. D. 
283, in which Macpherson himself coincides. See what we have 
already said on this subject above, p. 197. 

It is clear then that Cuchullin was not, as Macpherson makes him, a 
contemporary of Ossian's, and, therefore, that those poems which make 
them contemporaries could not be written by Ossian, who would not 
have been guilty of so glaring an anachronism. Other evidences from 
the same authorities also prove that those Irish poems that pass under 
the name of Oisin, or Ossian, could not have been composed by that an- 
cient bard. In most of those Irish poems Saint Patrick is mentioned, and 
there is something of dialogue between him and the supposed author. 
Ossian must have been pretty well advanced in years when his son Oscar 
was killed in the battle of Gaura, fought, according to the Annals of 
the Four Masters, A. D. 284, and must, therefore, have been born as 
far back as the year 230. Saint Patrick came on his mission to Ireland 

ignorant of this passage ; yet he had not the candour to acknowledge it, as in fairness he ought 
to have done. 

VOL. XVI. X X 
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in the year 432, and died in the year 492. Ossian, therefore, to have 
been contemporary with Saint Patrick, must have lived upwards of 
two hundred years, which no man in his senses will believe. Those> 
therefore, who suppose that Ossian could have been the author of the 
Irish poems attributed to him, are as far from the truth as those who 
believe that the bard was contemporary with Cuchullin, who was 
dead two hundred years before Ossian was born. 

From what we have shewn it is clear that neither the poems pub- 
lished by Macpherson, or the Highland Society, nor those preserved 
in Irish manuscripts, are the genuine works of Ossian, the son of 
Fionn Mac Cubhaill (Mac Coo-all.) It may be asked then, who 
was the author of those poems ? For so far as relates to the poems 
contained in Irish manuscripts, we acknowledge our ignorance of the 
author, or authors, for we believe they are not the work of any one 
bard. But of the author of the poems published under the name of 
Ossian by Macpherson, or of those originals published by the High- 
land Society, we make no such confession. We have already shewn, 
from a variety of proofs, that the Ossian's poems of Macpherson 
never appeared in their present form until they were so manufac- 
tured by him, from materials stolen from Irish poems ascribed to the 
Irish Ossian, and from the popular tales of the Irish. We have also 
shewn, that the so-called " originals '* of the Society, agreeing in 
form with the fabrication of Mr. Macpherson, and written in a cor- 
rupt vulgar dialect of the Gaelic, without one of the essentials belong- 
ing to the Gaelic verse, are the forgeries of our own times, the work 
of either Macpherson himself, (if he were capable of executing such a 
task, which, we confess, we think he was not,) or of some person 
employed by him, or else by his executors, to translate his English 
into Gaelic, to save them from the effects of the law-suit impending 
over them, instituted by the Highland Society to recover from them 
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the repayment of the enormous sum of money which Macpherson had 
received under the false pretence of publishing his originals of Ossian. 

Having shewn that the poems could not have been written by 
Ossian, the son of Fionn, or Fingal, if he must be so called, and that 
they are of modern fabrication, manufactured from Irish poems and 
tales, it only remains for us, in pursuit of the design of the Royal 
Irish Academy, " to assign the probable Era and Country of the Ori- 
ginal Poet or Poets." 

With respect to the poems of Ossian, as published by Mr. Mac- 
pherson and the Society, we again say, and we cannot repeat it too 
often, that they are the works of our own times, forged from mate- 
rials stolen from Irish poems, the works of Irish bards. The country 
of the original poets, notwithstanding the present disguised appear- 
ance of the poems, must therefore be Ireland. We have produced 
extracts from Irish poems and tales, and have compared them with 
passages in Macpherson's Ossian, which must put the question of ori- 
ginality for ever at rest. The language of the Irish poems has all 
the appearance of genuine antiquity, not indeed of so early a period 
as the days of Ossian, but certainly of very remote times ; the lan- 
guage is correct, the versification, also, is composed according to all the 
rules of Gaelic prosody ; but the Gaelic poems of the Society have 
every thing that is necessary to prove their modern origin. They are 
incorrect in every particular belonging to ancient Gaelic language, and 
they bid defiance to all the rules of Gaelic prosody. They contain in 
them the substance stolen from the Irish poems, but those who stole 
the ideas were afraid to use the language of the originals. That would, 
they thought, at once discover the theft, and, to prevent that, they 
were obliged to have recourse to a modern orthography, a base dia- 
lect, and to renounce all claims to any thing resembling Gaelic verse; 

x x 2 
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but this expedient equally discovers the forgery, and for ever damns any 
claims that can ever be made to originality in the "Gaelic Originals." 
We have shewn that to Irish poets the genuine originals of the 
poems ascribed to Ossian are due ; but of the real names of those 
poets, or of the periods in which they flourished, we are ignorant. 
That there was an ancient poet of the name of Ossian, there can be 
no doubt ; that he celebrated the actions of the heroes, is not impro- 
bable ; but that he was the author of any of those poems ascribed 
to him, would be folly to assert. The language of those poems is suf- 
ficient to shew that they were composed long after the -days of 
Ossian, the son of Fionn ; but the mention of Saint Patrick, in 
almost every one of them, shows that the son of Fionn could not be 
concerned in their composition. The probability is that the oldest of 
them is not of an earlier date than the fourteenth century. The 
oldest poem ascribed to Ossian, that the late Rev. Doctor O'Conor 
met with, was that in the Bodleian Library, Laud. F. 95, and Rawl. 
487, and this was not written before the fourteenth century. The 
oldest copy that has fallen under the observation of the writer of 
these pages, though long and intimately acquainted with the Irish 
manuscripts, was written in the fifteenth century. This, however, is 
not a proof that some of them were not of an earlier origin ; but of 
this we have no certainty. The language of the poems in the Bod- 
leian Library, was totally unintelligible to Mr. Macpherson, as he 
confessed to the Librarian, Mr. Price, who told it to the late Doctor 
O'Conor. If a poem, in the language of Ossian's days, were laid 
before the generality of modern Irish readers, it would be, most pro- 
bably, as unintelligible to them as the poem of the fourteenth cen- 
tury was to Mr. Macpherson; but the language of those poems 
ascribed to Ossian, in Irish manuscripts, is well understood by the 
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generality of Irish readers, and we may, therefore, conclude, that 
they are not of an earlier date than the fourteenth, or, perhaps, the 
fifteenth century. 

The result of our inquiries, and we have pursued them with no 
small assiduity, leads us again to repeat our firm conviction, and 
we trust that we have produced sufficient evidence to convince every 
impartial reader of the following facts. First, That the poems of 
Ossian, as published by Macpherson, are mere modern compositions; 
that the plots of the larger poems, most of their episodes, and many 
of their most remarkable incidents, are stolen from Irish poems and 
tales ; and consequently that those Gaelic lines, published by the 
Highland Society of London, as the " Poems of Ossian, in the origi- 
nal Gaelic," are translations from Mr. Macpherson's English Ossian, 
made within the last sixty years. Secondly, That there was a cele- 
brated poet of the name of Ossian, not a Scotch, but an Irishman, 
who lived at a period different from that assigned to him by Mr. 
Macpherson, and who was not the author of those Gaelic poems that 
pass under his name, and from which Mr. Macpherson stole the best 
of his poems. Thirdly, That those old poems attributed to Ossian 
were composed by Irishmen, to whom the chief merit of Mr. Mac- 
pherson's Ossian is justly due ; and Lastly, That the time at which 
those Irish poems were written is uncertain; the oldest copies of 
them now extant, not being of a more remote date than the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and some of them much nearer to 
our times. 

We can scarcely believe that these facts will ever be contro- 
verted ; but if they should be opposed by plausible argument, con- 
trived by the ingenuity of the advocates for the authenticity and 
antiquity of Mr. Macpherson's Ossian, we would beg to remind 
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those ingenious gentlemen, that nothing less than positive proofs of 
both will answer their purpose. Ingenious and artful arguments 
may amuse, but it is proof, positive proof, only, that can con- 
vince. 



